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There  is  probably  no  field  so  fertile  for  the  production 
of  disputes  as  is  the  field  of  history,  especially  that  part  of 
history  that  has  to  do  with  the  be^nning  of  our  country 
and  the  establishment  of  some  of  its  departments  and 
activities.  The  history  of  our  fighting  and  defensive 
forces  of  the  early  Revolutionary  period  was  for  the  most 
part  poorly  kept  or  not  kept  at  all.  Some  of  the  records, 
particularly  maritime  records  preceding  1780  cannot  be 
found,  they  being  either  lost  or  destroyed.  Tradition, 
however,  has  done  its  best  to  hand  down  to  us  such  things 
as  are  lacking  in  the  records. 

From  the  fact  that  the  records  are  incomplete,  there 
have  arisen  from  time  to  time,  between  local  historians 
and  some  of  national  repute,  disputes  as  to  when,  where 
and  how  our  navy  came  into  existence.  Historians  are 
not  by  any  means  agreed  on  that  matter.  One  such  (a 
Rear  Admiral)  denying  that  Washington’s  fleet,  so  called, 
was  in  the  navy  at  all,  but  was  part  of  the  army.  He  is 
entitled  to  his  opinion,  of  course,  but  the  facts  are  against 
him.  Glover  did  not  think  so,  as  he  refers  to  the  fleet  in 
his  account  books  as  “ye  navy”.  Washington  never  thought 
so  —  to  him  it  was  “the  navy,”  as  his  letter  to  General 
Schuyler  clearly  shows. 

A  navy  is  still  a  navy  whether  attached  to  an  army  or 
not.  Without  at  the  moment  attempting  to  correct  or  to 
dispute  any  of  the  numerous  claims  that  may  exist  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  ori  ;in  of  the  navy,  let  us  take  a  look  at  such  rec¬ 
ords  as  are  extant  and  see  what  our  own  town  has  to  pre¬ 
sent  on  that  interesting  subject. 
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There  occurred  off  the  New  England  coast,  in  the  de¬ 
cade  preceding  the  Revolutionary  War,  a  number  of  naval 
engagements,  minor  in  character,  but  of  sufficient  moment 
to  find  a  place  in  history  —  like  for  instance,  the  seizure 
of  the  “Pitt  Packet”  of  Marblehead,  off  Cape  Ann,  and 
the  attempt  to  impress  some  of  its  seamen ;  the  burning  of 
the  Sloop  Liberty  in  Newport  harbor ;  the  destruction  of 
the  Gaspe  in  Narragansett  Bay;  the  Jere  O’Brien  affair 
with  Margaretta,  off  the  Maine  coast.  Then  in  Boston  on 
a  December  night  in  1773,  the  citizens  of  that  town  were 
startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  tribe  of  supposedly  Mo¬ 
hawk  Indians  racing  through  the  streets  with  blood  curd¬ 
ling  yells  and  brandishing  tomahawks,  to  one  of  the 
wharves,  where  they  boarded  three  ships  loaded  with  con¬ 
traband  tea,  and  seized,  broke  open  and  cast  into  the  water, 
340  chests  of  it.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a  wide  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  call  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  a  naval  en¬ 
gagement.  At  best,  it,  like  the  other  events,  represented 
but  one  of  the  many  scattered  incidents  that  showed  the 
tension  of  the  times  and  the  temper  of  the  people. 

None  of  these  events  were  in  any  way  connected  with 
any  movement  or  any  thought  for  the  creation  of  a  Navy. 
The  time  had  not  yet  arrived,  nor  the  events  sufficiently 
crystalized  for  such  a  purpose.  Lexington,  Concord  and 
Bunker  Hill  were  yet  to  come  before  the  people  were 
aroused  to  the  fact  that  a  conflict  had  begun  and  that  that 
conflict  had  to  be  carried  out  to  the  bitter  end. 

Elbridge  Gerry  of  Marblehead  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  then  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  in  June 
1775,  made  a  strong  plea  for  funds  and  arms  for  the  com¬ 
ing  conflict.  Some  of  the  statesmen  there  assembled,  sen¬ 
sible  that  a  war  was  on,  and  that  it  must  be  carried  on  and 
fought  with  vigor,  sought  to  secure  for  the  colonies  all  the 
advantages  of  belligerents,  and  as  an  army  was  authorized 
on  land,  they  sought  preparations  on  the  seas.  Mr.  Gerry, 
among  the  most  determined  of  these,  was  so  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  matter,  proposed  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  laws  for  fitting  out  armed 
vessels  and  the  establishment  of  courts  for  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  prizes.  Such  a  committee  was  created 
and  Mr.  Gerry  was  made  its  Chairman. 
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The  proposed  measure  creating  a  navy,  a  marine  corps, 
and  courts  of  admiralty,  was  enacted  into  law  in  Nov., 
1775,  Mr.  Gerry  was  made  a  judge  in  such  courts,  but 
owning  to  his  press  of  other  duties,  he  had  to  decline  the 
honor.  Thus  far  you  have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  leading  up  to  the  founding  of  our  Navy,  and  some 
of  the  necessary  ground  work  connected  therewith.  But 
to  find  the  sources  from  which  our  Navy  had  its  origin, 
we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  conditions  existing  and 
the  events  occurring  in  and  around  Boston  in  those  excit¬ 
ing  days  in  the  Spring  of  1775. 

General  Gage,  who  had  been  the  military  governor  of 
Massachusetts  under  the  Crown  and  also  the  Commander 
of  the  British  forces  in  America,  was  replaced  by  Lord 
Howe  who,  with  his  fleet,  was  occupying  Boston  when 
Washington  took  command  of  the  American  forces  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Doubtless,  when  Lord  Howe  saw,  or  heard  about 
this  motley  collection  of  untrained,  undisciplined  and  large¬ 
ly  unarmed  men,  known  as  the  Continental  Army,  that  un¬ 
der  W^ashington  was  being  trained  for  service  against  the 
ministerial  armed  forces,  he  was  moved  to  laughter  at  the 
thought  of  this  so  called  army  coming  into  conflict  with 
his  own  highly  trained  and  efficient  men.  Outside  of  the 
Virginia  Riflemen  and  Glover’s  Marine  Regiment,  there 
were  no  uniforms  in  the  whole  outfit  except  a  few  in¬ 
dividual  ones  that  represented  some  of  the  militia  units 
that  were  scattered  about  the  Colonies. 

Before  the  late  summer  however,  this  army  that  may 
have  aroused  Lord  Howe’s  sense  of  humor,  had  so  com¬ 
pletely  shut  off  his  supplies  from  the  land  side,  that  he  was 
forced  to  send  to  the  Provinces,  the  West  Indies  and  to 
England  for  his  necessary  military  needs.  The  result  of 
this  was  that  in  and  out  of  Boston  there  were  continuously 
sailing  vessels  of  all  types  loaded  with  military  stores  of 
every  description  for  the  use  of  the  British  forces. 

Elbridge  Gerry  (the  father  of  our  Navy)  always  on  the 
alert.  Col.  John  Glover,  Captains  Broughton,  Manly  and 
Selman  were  greatly  disturbed  over  such  a  state  of  affairs, 
and  determined  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  showing  him  that  so  long  as  these  conditions 
existed  there  could  be  no  hope  of  driving  Howe  out  of  Bos- 
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ton.  Incidentally,  the  Continental  Army  itself,  was  great¬ 
ly  in  need  of  these  stores.  Whereupon  Messrs.  Gerry  and 
Glover  appeared  before  General  Washington,  and  stated 
to  him  the  situation  as  they  saw  it.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  so  impressed  with  their  views  that  he  at  once 
saw  the  necessity  of  stopping  this  flow  of  goods  into  Bos¬ 
ton.  Without  waiting  for  Congress  to  act  and  on  his  own 
responsibility,  Washington  authorized  Col.  Glover  to  And 
and  fit  out  at  the  Continental  expense  vessels  to  put  an 
end  to  such  a  situation. 

In  times  of  peace.  Col.  John  Glover  of  Marblehead, 
was  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  and  owned  several 
fishing  vessels.  About  the  year  1774,  in  order  to  take 
care  of  his  growing  business,  he  purchased  in  Beverly,  a 
wharf  and  a  store  house.  This  wharf  appears  to  have  been 
located  near  the  easterly  end  of  the  present  coal  pockets 
that  are  close  by  the  Essex  (but  better  known  as  the  Bev¬ 
erly)  Bridge.  The  bridge,  however,  did  not  exist  at  that 
time.  Laid  up  at  this  wharf  was  the  schooner  Hannah  of 
Marblehead,  owned  by  Jonathan  Glover,  brother  of  the 
General.  This  vessel  had  been  engaged  in  the  coastwise 
trade,  largely  between  Salem,  Marblehead  and  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  under  Capt.  Richard  James,  but  now  idle  owing  to 
the  unsettled  conditions  in  the  Colonies.  Col.  Glover  with 
a  crew  of  men  from  his  Marine  Regiment,  proceeded  to 
Beverly,  and  at  his  wharf  there,  transformed  this  peaceful 
craft  into  an  armed  vessel  of  war. 

On  Sept.  2,  1775,  the  Hannah  was  ready  for  sea.  On 
that  day  Capt.  Nicholson  Broughton  of  Marblehead,  was 
commissioned  Captain  of  the  armed  schooner  Hannah  by 
General  Washington.  Broughton’s  orders  were  “to  take 
and  seize  all  vessels  as  may  be  found  on  the  high  seas  or 
elsewhere,  bound  to  or  from  Boston  in  the  service  of  the 
ministerial  army  laden  with  soldiers,  arms,  armaments  or 
provisions  for  or  from  said  army.”  Capt.  Broughton 
with  a  crew  made  up  from  members  of  his  own  company 
in  the  Marblehead  Regiment,  sailed  from  Beverly  on  the 
5th  of  September  1775  in  this  vessel.  Two  days  later  he 
arrived  at  Gloucester  with  a  large  unarmed  ship  the  Unity, 
which  he  had  captured  off  Cape  Ann,  loaded  with  military 
stores  for  the  use  of  the  British  forces.  The  Unity  was 
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an  American  ship  that  had  been  taken  by  the  British  and 
now  recaptured. 

Obviously  one  lone  vessel  could  not  accomplish  much  in 
stoppiii"  this  flow  of  supplies  into  Boston,  so  Glover  was 
instructed  to  charter  and  fit  out  more  vessels  for  this  ser¬ 
vice.  On  Oct.  4,  1775,  Washington  ordered  Glover  and 
his  regiment  from  Cambridge  to  Beverly,  which  place  felt 
itself  ex]x>sed  to  attack  and  in  need  of  protection.  While 
the  regiment  was  encamped  at  Beverly,  several  fortified 
camps  were  established  there  for  training  purposes  and  for 
defense.  One  of  these  camps  was  located  at  Hospital 
Point,  one  at  Woodbury’s  Point,  and  one  at  a  place  off 
Hale  Street  near  where  a  partv  from  the  Arhella  landed  in 
1630. 

In  a  short  time  Glover  succeeded  in  chartering  in  the 
name  of  the  United  Colonies  of  Xorth  America,  four  ves¬ 
sels  from  their  Marblehead  owners.  They  were  the  Frank¬ 
lin,  Hancock,  Lee  and  Warren.  These  vessels  were  char¬ 
tered  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  ton,  per  month.  To  this 
group  there  was  later  added  the  Schooner  Lynch,  she  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  the  Hannah,  which  was  found  to  be  too 
slow  and  cumbersome  for  this  service,  and  was  withdrawn. 
The  w’ork  of  fitting  out  these  vessels  began  at  once,  the 
Franklin  and  Warren  at  Beverly,  the  Lee  and  the  Lynch 
at  Marblehead.  The  work  progressed  as  rapidl.v  as  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  trying  circumstances,  as  they  experienced 
great  difficulties  in  obtaining  the  necessary  supplies  and 
armaments.  Washington  in  a  letter  to  General  Schuyler 
in  Xov.,  1775,  refers  to  his  action  in  authorizing  this  fleet, 
which  came  to  be  known  as  “Washington’s  Fleet”. 

On  October  12,  1775,  Congress  authorized  Washington 
to  dispatch  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  two  vessels  to 
intercept  and  capture  two  Brigs  bound  from  England  to 
Quebec,  with  military  stores  of  all  kinds  for  the  British 
armed  forces  in  America.  The  Franklin  and  the  Lynch 
w'ere  chosen  for  this  service.  The  Hancock,  Lee  and  War¬ 
ren  were  reserved  by  Washington  to  cruise  off  Boston  Har¬ 
bor.  The  command  of  the  Lee  was  given  to  Capt.  John 
Manly,  on  the  recommendation  of  Col.  John  Glover.  On 
October  16,  1775,  Capt.  Broughton  received  a  Commo- 
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(lore’s  Commission,  Manly  and  Selman  each  a  Captain’s 
Commission. 

On  the  21st  of  October  1775,  Com.  Broufrhton  in  the 
Lynch  and  Capt.  Selman  in  the  Franklin  sailed  from  Mar¬ 
blehead  under  sealed  orders  for  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law¬ 
rence.  Each  vessel  was  manned  by  a  crew  of  volunteers, 
made  up  from  members  of  the  companies  in  the  Marine 
Refriment  which  Broughton  and  Selman  had  commanded. 
This  was  the  first  American  Expeditionary  Force  ever  to 
sail  from  these  shores  under  authority  of  Congress.  And 
what  is  more,  these  men  —  “Soldiers  of  the  Sea”  were, 
in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  our  first  Marine  Corps. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  early  records  of  our 
fighting  forces,  particularly  that  of  the  early  Revolution¬ 
ary  period  were  so  poorly  kept,  and  in  some  instances  not 
kept  at  all.  This  gave  great  distress  to  Ex-President  John 
Adams,  for  we  find  him  in  1813  writing  to  Hon.  Elbridge 
Gerry,  at  that  time  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  complaining  about  the  lack  of  information  at  hand 
about  the  early  history  of  the  Xavy.  In  closing  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Gerry,  he  makes  this  request :  “Pray  write  to 
Capt.  John  Selman  of  Marblehead,  and  pray  him  to  com¬ 
mit  his  recollections  to  writing.  Broughton  and  Selman 
are  important  characters,  and  their  ten  prizes  important 
events  as  well  as  Gov.  Wright.”  To  this  request  Captain 
Selman  wrote  the  Vice  President  the  stors'  of  this  adven¬ 
ture  to  the  St.  Lawrence  as  nearly  as  he  could  recall  it  after 
more  than  thirty  years,  as  he  had  no  records  save  that  of 
his  memory. 

From  this  account  given  by  Capt.  Selman,  it  appears 
that  they  sailed  from  Marblehead,  Oct.  20  or  21st,  he 
could  not  say  which,  positively,  for  the  Saint  Lawrence 
River.  In  running  over  Brown’s  Bank,  the  Franklin 
shipped  a  sea  that  badly  racked  her,  causing  a  leak  that 
put  them  under  the  necessity  of  pr(X5eeding  to  a  place 
called  Country  Harbor,  on  the  Xova  Scotia  Coast,  to  stop 
the  same.  As  soon  as  the  Franklin  was  ready  for  sea,  she 
sailed  immediately.  Owing  to  head  winds,  they  could 
not  get  around  Cape  Xorth  (Cai>e  Breton  Island)  so  they 
ran  in  to  the  Gut  of  Canso,  hoping  for  a  shift  in  the  wind. 
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The  wind,  however,  held  northerly  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  season  was  coming  on  turbulent. 

While  the  two  vessels  were  lying  in  the  gut  wind  bound, 
word  was  received  that  a  vessel  had  entered  there  and  an¬ 
chored.  Com.  Broughton  ordered  Capt.  Selman  to  take 
possession  of  her.  The  winds  shifting  to  the  south,  Sel¬ 
man  complied.  In  doing  so  he  carried  away  his  main 
mast,  and  was  obliged  to  put  into  a  place  known  as  Plaster 
de  Paris  Bay.  There  some  of  the  crew  were  sent  ashore 
and  into  the  woods  to  find  a  suitable  tree  for  a  mast.  Be¬ 
fore  they  found  such  a  one,  five  trees  were  cut  down.  It 
took  several  days  to  get  it  out  of  the  woods,  trimmed  and 
fitted.  While  waiting  at  the  Gut  they  found  there  two 
Jerse^Tnen,  whose  pilots  said  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  coast  and  the  Island  of  St.  John’s,  where  they  said 
there  was  a  fortress  and  cannon,  and  that  recruiting  was 
going  on  for  Quebec.  Broughton  called  a  consultation  of 
the  officers,  and  on  their  advice,  decided  to  attempt  to 
break  up  this  nest  of  recruits  intended  to  be  sent  against 
Montgomery  who  commanded  our  forces  at  Quebec. 

Believing  that  they  were  doing  an  essential  service 
they  set  out  for  the  Island.  The  winds  continuing  south¬ 
erly,  they  sailed  through  the  Gut  of  Canso,  taking  with 
them  the  pilots  from  the  two  Jerseymen.  The  pilots  were 
warned  that  should  they  run  the  ships  ashore,  death  would 
be  their  fate.  They  proved,  however,  true  and  faithful. 
The  fall  weather  carried  them  safe  into  the  harbor  by  the 
lead,  and  they  anchored  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
shore.  Broughton  armed  his  boat  with  six  men,  and  took 
a  southwesterly  course  to  the  shore.  Selman  proceeded 
to  the  north  with  six  men  including  one  of  the  pilots.  The 
people  were  assembled  on  the  shore.  The  pilot  who  knew 
Gov.  Colbeck  let  Selman  know  by  a  sign,  which  was  the 
Governor.  Selman  took  him  and  sent  him  on  board  of  the 
Franklin,  together  with  Judge  Wright,  they  being  the  offi¬ 
cials  serving  George  the  3rd  for  Quebec.  Selman  de¬ 
manded  of  the  Governor,  the  keys  to  the  storehouses  and 
other  places  where  goods  were  stored.  They  found  quan¬ 
tities  of  goods  which  they  believed,  were  intended  for  the 
armed  forces.  Broughton  called  his  officers  together  for  their 
opinion  on  the  matter.  When  in  their  judgment  the  goods 
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were  intended  for  the  recruitinp:  service,  they  were  seized 
and  sent  on  board  the  Franklin  and  the  Lynch. 

The  intercession  of  Col  beck  and  of  W  right  to  be  restored 
to  their  families  had  aroused  the  passions  of  the  people, 
and  they  were  allowed  to  go  ashore  that  night  and  come  on 
board  the  next  morning.  Capt.  Selman  objected  verbally 
to  this  arrangement  as  he  thought  it  gave  the  advantage 
to  the  enemy.  However,  they  came  on  board  the  next 
morning,  so  that  the  vessels  were  able  to  put  to  sea  at  once. 
They  arrived  at  the  Gut  of  Canso  where  another  attempt 
was  made  by  Col  beck  and  Wright  to  obtain  their  freedom, 
they  insinuating  that  Broughton  and  Selman  would  be 
blamed  by  the  government.  Selman  refused  to  give  his 
consent.  Wright  then  threatened  to  have  Selman  hung 
at  the  yard  arm  should  they  fall  in  with  a  British  frigate. 

To  this  threat  Selman  replied  that  he  would  venture 
that,  and  for  Wright  to  take  care  that  he  himself  should 
not  be  so  hung  —  that  our  aim  was  to  break  up  the  re¬ 
cruiting  business,  and  the  next  was  to  such  men  as  Gov. 
Colbeck  and  Judge  Wright,  that  they  might  answer  to  re¬ 
deem  Montgomery  or  some  other  of  his  army  should  he 
meet  defeat  on  the  walls  of  Quebec  —  these  were  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  detention  and  bringing  them  to  America. 
Capt.  Selman  said  that  as  near  as  he  could  give  informa¬ 
tion  there  were  seven  vessels  taken  and  sent  home;  all  of 
them  were  finally  released.  The  Franklin  and  the  Lynch 
arrived  at  Marblehead  on  December  4,  1775.  They 
landed  near  the  dwelling  place  of  Col.  Glover  —  probably 
at  the  wharf  where  the  Graves  Yacht  Yard  on  Front  Street 
now  is.  Messrs.  Colbeck  and  W right  at  once  went  to  head¬ 
quarters  at  Cambridge,  to  see  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
After  hearing  their  account  of  the  affair,  Washington  re¬ 
leased  them  at  once,  and  ordered  the  return  of  the  vessels 
and  the  goods. 

The  year  being  nearly  up,  Com.  Broughton  and  Capt. 
Selman  went  to  headquarters  at  Cambridge  to  see  the 
General.  He  met  them  on  the  steps  at  the  door  of  the 
mansion  serving  as  the  headquarters,  they  giving  him  to 
understand  they  had  called  to  see  him  touching  the  cruise. 
He  appeared  not  at  all  pleased  to  see  them  and  wanted  not 
to  hear  anything  about  it.  He  broke  off  the  interview 
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abruptly.  Turning  to  Selmau,  he  said  “Sir,  will  you 
stand  again  in  Col.  Glover’s  Regiment?”  Selman  replied 
“I  will  not,  Sir!”  The  same  question  was  asked  Brough¬ 
ton  to  which  he  replied  “I  will  not  stand.  Sir!”  Both 
Broughton  and  Selman,  who  had  been  previously  severely 
reprimanded  by  the  General,  were  deeply  hurt  and 
chagrined  by  the  treatment  they  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  at  his  attitude  towards  them 
for  doing  what  they  thought  was  an  essential  and  necessary 
duty,  even  though  they  had  no  orders  to  do  such  things. 
But  Washington  thought  otherwise  —  he  taking  the  stand 
that  at  that  time  the  colonies  were  not  at  war  with  the 
British  Sovereign,  but  only  with  the  Ministerial  Army. 
He  did  not  want  to  antagonize  our  northern  neighbors. 

The  original  fleet  as  created  by  Glover  under  the  orders 
of  Washington  was  made  up  of  the  Hannah,  Franklin, 
Lee,  Lynch,  Hancock  and  Warren.  The  Hannah  made 
but  one  cruise  and  was  withdrawn.  On  Jan.  1,  1776,  the 
fleet  was  reorganized  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Com.  John  Manley  of  Marblehead,  by  orders  issued  by  the 
Xaval  Committee  of  Congress.  The  fleet  as  now  made  up 
was  as  follows: — Franklin,  Hancock,  Harrison,  Lee, 
Lynch,  Warren  and  Wa^shington.  During  the  six  months 
preceding  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  this  fleet  captured  35 
British  vessels.  One  prize  alone  carried  an  amount  of 
ammunition  it  is  estimated  that  would  have  taken  eighteen 
months  to  make  in  the  colonies.  This  small  fleet  was  the 
real  beginning  of  our  Xavy,  and  from  it  has  come  the  great 
naval  establishment  of  today. 

D.  W.  Knox  in  his  “History  of  the  United  States  Xavy” 
says  “The  actual  creation  of  a  Continental  Xavy  force  was 
undertaken  by  General  Washington  soon  after  assuming 
command  of  the  Army,  in  an  effort  to  relieve  an  acute 
shortage  of  munitions  by  capturing  British  Ships”.  The 
Legislative  birth  of  the  Xavy  took  place  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  John  Adams  in  October,  1775,  when  Congress  re¬ 
solved  :  “that  two  vessels  be  fitted  out  with  all  possible  dis¬ 
patch  for  intercepting  two  ships  loaded  with  warlike  stores 
and  other  supplies  to  our  enemies”.  From  time  immemo¬ 
rial  it  has  been  noted  that  the  great  and  wise  men,  the  very 
great  are  sometimes  grievously  in  error.  Tradition  has  it 
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that  even  the  ^eat  Homer  nodded  occasionally.  If  that 
be  so,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  should  also  be  cauf^ht  napping.  In  his  second 
volume  of  his  “Life  of  Washington,”  he  refers  to  Capt. 
John  Manly  and  the  Schooner  Lee  as  a  “privateer”.  This 
statement  moved  old  John  Adams  to  wrath,  and  he  writes 
Elbridge  Gerry  in  protest,  to  ask  “why  does  Marshall  call 
Manly  and  his  ship  a  “privateer”  ?  Manly  was  fitted  out 
by  authority  of  Congress,  the  National  Sovereign,  by 
Washington  as  their  executive  agent.  If  ever  there  was  a 
public  ship.  Manly’s  was  one.  Xot  one  word  about 
Broughton  and  Selman.  Where  is  the  dignity,  the  im¬ 
partiality  of  history  ?  Marshall  may  have  been  able  to 
think  clear  on  abstruse  questions  of  Law,  but  he  certainly 
slipiied  on  a  plain  and  simple  historical  fact. 

Thus,  told  as  briefly  as  possible,  you  have  the  story  of 
the  origin  of  our  Xavy,  who  the  men  were  that  brought 
forward  the  idea,  where  the  ships  were  owned,  who  fitted 
them  out,  who  manned  and  commanded  them.  Several 
towns  have  laid  claim  to  the  honor  of  being  the  birthplace 
of  the  Xavy.  Among  them  is  a  neighboring  town  in 
which  a  small  group  claim  that  honor  from  the  fact  that 
the  Hannah  sailed  from  that  port  as  an  armed  vessel  of 
war.  True,  the  Hannah  did  sail  from  that  port  on  that 
eventful  September  day  in  1775,  and  that  town  is  entitled 
to  all  the  honor  and  all  the  glory  that  incident  affords. 
But,  it  was  only  an  incident  in  a  long  list  of  events  that 
led  up  to  the  creation  of  the  Xavy.  Such  claims  should 
be  based  on  something  more  substantial  than  the  incident 
of  an  accidental  sailing  from  that  or  from  any  port. 

Such  a  claim  Marblehead  most  surely  possesses.  For, 
be  it  remembered,  that  the  idea  of  a  Xavy  was  conceived 
first  by  men  of  Marblehead.  That  the  idea  thus  con¬ 
ceived  was  put  into  effect  by  men  of  Marblehead.  That 
the  Xavy  so  created  was  made  up  of  vessels  owned  in  and 
hailing  from  Marblehead.  That  they  were  fitted  out  and 
equipped  by  men  of  Marblehead,  and  that  they  were 
manned  and  commanded  by  men  of  Marblehead.  Further¬ 
more,  they  were  duly  commissioned  for  such  service  by  the 
Continental  Authorities.  We  suspect  that  the  claimants 
for  this  honor,  based  as  it  is  on  this  single  incident,  were  so 
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bewildered  by  tbe  gorgeous  colors  they  have  worked  into 
their  picture  of  the  event,  and  were  so  dazzled  by  the  gild¬ 
ing  on  its  frame,  they  could  not  discover  and  see  the  real 
picture  which  history  itself  with  fewer  and  softer  tones  has 
so  deftly  painted  for  all  the  world  to  see.  The  history  of 
our  Navy,  particularly  in  its  earlier  days,  is  so  closely  re¬ 
lated  with  Marblehead,  that  down  through  the  years  one 
could  not  think  about  the  one  without  thinking  about  the 
other. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Navy  such  names  as 
Crowninshield,  Gerry,  Glover,  Gregory,  Selman  and  Tre- 
vett  have  appeared  upon  its  ships.  Today  four  of  its  de¬ 
stroyers  carry  the  names  of  Cowell,  Manly,  !Mugford  and 
Tucker,  sons  of  Marblehead  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  naval  service.  Two  of  its  ships  besides  the  present 
one,  have  borne  the  name  of  our  town.  Not  only  was  the 
town  honored  by  these  gracious  acts  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  the  name  Marblehead  has  brought  honor  and 
glory  to  the  Navy  itself.  How  our  hearts  throbbed  and 
our  blood  surged,  as  the  story  of  the  action  in  the  J ava  Sea 
unfolded,  and  the  gallant  ship  that  carries  our  name  came 
through  that  ordeal,  sorely  wounded,  but  with  head  up  and 
still  game,  as  she  limped  half  way  around  the  world,  part 
of  the  way  rudderless,  to  a  home  port,  where  her  wounds 
could  be  healed  and  the  ship  returned  to  duty.  Again  she 
was  on  the  high  seas,  and  her  return  to  duty  was  glorified 
by  an  act  of  mercy,  the  rescue  of  part  of  a  ship’s  crew  that 
were  the  victim  of  the  vicious  “U-boat”  that  most  dam¬ 
nable  of  all  the  lethal  instruments  of  war  yet  invented,  and 
the  only  one  whose  proper  use  has  been  deliberately  and 
persistently  abused. 

Time  does  not  permit  us  the  story  of  1812,  of  ’61  or  of 
’98  —  not  even  of  that  Sabbath  morning  in  April,  1814, 
when  its  quiet  was  broken  by  the  tramp  of  soldiers  and  the 
rumble  of  artillery  through  our  streets  as  men  turned  to 
the  defense  of  that  glorious  ship,  the  Constitution,  as  she 
sought  refuge  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Sewall  from  her  pur¬ 
suers.  Had  it  been  possible  for  any  of  us  to  have  stood 
on  that  eventful  day  on  some  of  our  head  lands  —  the  Old 
Burial  Hill,  Bailey’s  Hill,  or  even  Beacon  Hill  —  and 
watched  that  thrilling  pageant  unfold  before  our  eyes  how 
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our  hearts  would  have  leaped  and  how  our  blood  would  have 
tingled  as  we  marked  the  course  of  that  noble  ship  with  its 
towering  mass  of  canvas,  coming  steadily  on  toward  the 
Fort,  until  it  seemed  as  if  her  lofty  bowsprit  would  sweep 
off  the  ramparts  any  who  may  have  been  there,  and  noted 
the  superb  seamanship  and  skill  of  that  Marblehead  man 
(Sam’l  H.  Green)  at  the  helm,  as  he  so  coolly  and  grace¬ 
fully  swung  his  ship  up  into  the  harbor  of  safety.  Why 
say  more  ? 

Just  so  long  as  our  Xavy  shall  exist,  the  words  Xavy 
and  Marblehead  will  be  synonymous.  May  their  glory 
and  honor  never  be  less. 

APPEXDIX 


In  order  to  expedite  the  fitting  out  of  the  armed  vessels, 
and  to  look  after  the  necessary  supplies  and  expenses, 
Washington  appointed  as  agents  for  that  purpose,  William 
Bartlett  of  Beverly  and  Jonathan  Glover  of  Marblehead. 
They  acted  in  that  capacity  until  Jan.  1,  1776,  at  which 
time  the  fleet  was  taken  over  by  the  Xaval  Committee  of 
Congress. 

The  vessels  chartered  by  General  Glover,  by  authority 
of  Washington,  were  as  follows: — 

Hannah 

Schooner  78  tons  Heel-tapper  type 
Rig  —  Mainsail  —  foresail  —  jib 
Arm’t  —  4  —  4  pdrs  —  10  swivels 
Crew  65  men 

(In  Service  2  mos  &  21  days) 

Owner  —  Jonathan  Glover  —  Marblehead 

Feanklin 

Schooner  66  tons  Fisherman 
Rig  —  mainsail  —  foresail  —  2  jibs 
Arm’t  —  6-4  pdrs  —  10  swivels 
Crew  60  men  (about) 

This  vessel  was  used  by  Capt.  Jas.  Mugford  in  the 
capture  of  the  HMS  Hope,  May  1,  1776. 

Owner  —  Archibald  Selman  —  Marblehead 
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Schooner  72  tons  —  Half  deck  Fisherman 
Ri^  —  Mainsail  —  foresail  —  jib  and  sq.  sail  on 
fore  top 

Arm’t  6-4  pdrs  —  10  swivels 
Crew  —  50-60  men 

Owner  —  Thomas  Shepard  —  Marblehead 
Lynch 

Schooner  —  72  tons  —  Fisherman 
Ri"  —  Mainsail  —  foresail  &  jib 
Arm’t  —  6-4  pds  —  10  swivels 
Crew  —  65  men  (About) 

(Replaced  the  Hannah) 

Owner  —  John  Stevens  —  Marblehead 

Hancock 

Schooner  —  72  tons  —  Fisherman 
Rig  —  Mainsail  —  foresail  &  jib 
Arm’t  6-4  pdrs  —  10  swivels 
Crew  —  60  men  (about) 

Owner  —  Thomas  Grant  —  Marblehead 

Waeeen 

Schooner  —  70  tons  —  Fisherman 
Rig  —  Mainsail  —  foresail  &  jib 
Arm’t  —  4-4  pdrs  —  10  swivels 
Crew  50-60  men 

Sailed  under  Capt,  Adams  and  a  crew  from 
Gen’l  Sullivan’s  X.  H.  Regt. 

Owner  —  John  Twisden  —  Marblehead 

Besides  the  armaments  as  listed  above,  these  vessels  car¬ 
ried  an  assortment  of  muskets,  pistols,  pikes,  cutlasses, 
hatchets,  etc. 

Haeeison  &  Washington 

These  two  fitted  out  at  Plymouth,  at  a  cost  of  £1015- 
16-8^  for  the  two. 

Harrison  was  under  Capt.  Cort  of  Conn. 

Washington  was  under  Capt.  Martindale  of  R.  I. 
Joined  the  fleet  then  under  Com.  John  Manly,  in  Jan. 
1776. 
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The  several  fishing  banks  between  Marblehead  and  New¬ 
foundland,  are  in  their  order,  as  follows : — 

Georges  (sometimes  called  “Dead  Man’s  Bank)  Browns, 
LaHave,  Western,  Quero  and  Grand. 
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SHIPBUILDING  AND  SHOE  BUSINESS  IN 
ESSEX  IN  1845. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  Ship  tim¬ 
ber  and  merchandise  generally,  brought  into  and  carried 
from  the  town  of  Essex,  for  the  year  ending  March  1845 
with  the  cost  of  transporting  the  same ;  —  the  whole  state¬ 
ment  being  the  result  of  careful  inquiry,  made  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  citizens  of  the  town,  raised  for  that  purpose, 
in  February  1845. 

Number  of  vessels  built  from  March  1844,  to  March 
1845  —  twenty  seven  averaging  65  tons  each. 

Amount  of  Ship  timber  necessary  for  building  the  same, 
is  by  all  measurement  2025  tons. 

Cost  of  transporting  said  timber  at  $2.50  per  ton  $4556.00 


Weight  of  Cordage,  Duck,  Anchors,  Copper, 

Iron,  Oakum,  Paint  and  blocks,  —  119  tons 
including  6  tons  hemp  &  cotton  manufactured 
in  town  at  $2.50  pr  ton  297.00 

Pine  timber  &  spars  for  same  —  324  tons  810.00 

Pitch  and  tar  —  54  barrels  10.00 

100  tons  Salt  and  200  tons  groceries  at  $2.50  pr 

ton  750.00 

2000  bushels  Corn  at  5  cts  100.00 

77V^  tons  Flour  at  2.50  cts  193.00 

25  tons  Coal 

30  tons  Iron  at  $2.50  137.00 

9  tons  leather  &  hides  at  2.50  22.50 

81000  feet  pine  boards  for  vessel  building  at  2 

dolls,  per  M.  162.00 

Amount  of  Shoes  for  said  year  in  104,112  pairs 
— cost  of  transportation  to  Danvers  and  else¬ 
where  867.00 

Amount  of  shoes  closed  —  115350  pairs 

“  “  bound  19900  “  150.00 

Amount  of  clams  dug  —  180  tons,  cost  of  trans¬ 
porting  same  at  450.00 
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English  hay  sold  abroad  500  tons  750.00 

Amount  of  travel  ascertained  by  inquiry  made  of 
each  family  in  town  — 

Single  journies  made  to  Boston  amount  of  1991 
at  $1.70  for  going  and  returning,  the  expense 
is  —  3384.00 

Single  journies  made  to  Salem,  Danvers,  Mar¬ 
blehead  &  Beverly  —  5^627  at  One  doll,  for  go¬ 
ing  &  returning  —  2627.00 

Ditto  to  Gloucester,  Ipswich  &  Newburyport 
2584  —  (deduct  one  half  the  journies  to  Glou¬ 
cester,  as  being  for  marked  purposes)  leaves 
1434  at  70  cts  1003.00 


$16268.00 


Essex,  March  3,  1845. 

David  Choate  per  order  of  Committee. 


Actual  value  of  the  within  Shipping  when  ready 


for  sea 

$73710.00 

do.  Shoes  made  at  75  cts  per  pair 

78084.00 

do.  —  of  closing  115350  pairs 

2307.00 

do.  —  binding  19900  pairs 

497.00 

do.  English  hay  sold,  at  12  ton 

6000.00 

do.  1200  barrels  Clams  at  5  dolls. 

6000.00 

do.  Lines  &  twines,  manufactured 

4500.00 

do.  —  27  boats  —  at  28  dolls. 

750.00 

$171848.00 

— Essex  Institute  Mss.  Collection. 
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MANUSCRIPT  COPY  OF  "THE  KANSAS  EMIGRANTS,"  MADE  FOR  THE  KANSAS  STATE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  IN  TOPEKA,  MAY  26,  1891 


KANSAS  AND  “THE  PRAIRIED  WEST” 
OF  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER 


By  Cora  Dolbee 


The  idea  for  this  study  has  ^rown  gradually.  The  first 
suggestion  came  with  the  discovery  of  the  early  manu¬ 
script  copy  of  The  Kansas  Emigrants,  herewith  re¬ 
produced  as  the  frontispiece.  Then  the  less  well-known 
poems  on  Kansas  challenged  attention.  Wide  use  also,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Kansas-Nebraska  struggle,  of  a  great  number  of 
Whittier’s  other  poems  on  the  anti-slavery  theme  seemed  to 
have  intensified  the  poet’s  influence  upon  the  settlement  of 
the  area.  Investigation  of  those  poems  and  the  situations 
that  occasioned  their  reproduction  revealed  little  known 
parallel  prose  writings  that  help  explain  the  author’s  long 
and  continuous  interest  in  the  anti-slavery  cause.  Through¬ 
out  Whittier’s  writings,  viewed  together  then,  appeared 
persistently  the  Western  theme. 

The  readers  of  the  study  need  to  remember  that  when 
Whittier  began  writing  of  the  West  in  the  1820’s  only  the 
area  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  organized  into  states. 
Michigan  was  a  territory.  Arkansas  was  a  territory.  The 
]\Iiddle-West  was  known  as  “Indian  Country,”  and  the 
Far  West  and  the  Southwest  were  occupied  by  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Spain.  By  1854  when  the  Indian  Country  was 
organized  into  Nebraska  and  Kansas  territories,  the  Far 
West  and  the  Southwest  had  become  possessions  of  the 
United  States.  Nebraska  Territory  was  then  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Washington  and  Utah  territories;  on  the 
north,  by  Canada ;  on  the  east,  by  Minnesota  Territory, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri ;  and  on  the  south,  by  Kansas  Terri¬ 
tory.  Kansas  Territory  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  territories;  on  the  north,  by  Nebraska 
Territory ;  on  the  east,  by  Missouri ;  and  on  the  south,  by 
Indian  and  New  Mexico  territories. 

To  the  staff  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  in 
Topeka,  acknowledgment  is  due  for  use  of  the  manuscript 
copies  of  The  Kansas  Emigrants  and  for  aid  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  many  of  Whittier’s  compositions  used  in  the  na- 

Note: — Miss  Dolbee,  a  member  of  the  Department  of  English 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  when  she  made  this  study,  is  as¬ 
signed  at  present  to  the  library  staff. 
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tional  and  the  territorial  press,  1854-1861 ;  to  the  staff  of 
the  University  of  Kansas  library,  for  procuring  throuf^h 
inter-library  loan  various  necessary  references;  to  Miss 
Evelyn  Dudley,  for  matter  pertaining  to  the  Whittier  Club 
of  Leavenworth ;  to  Mr.  L,  R.  Lind,  for  suggesting  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  the  critical  part  of  the  study ;  to  Miss  Rose 
Morgan,  for  reading  the  manuscript  and  for  explaining 
views  and  expressions  peculiar  to  Friends;  and  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Franklin  Currier  for  aid  in  several  bibliographi¬ 
cal  items,  especial  notation  appearing  with  each  item. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  had  a  long  and  abiding  interest 
in  the  prairies  of  the  West  and  in  the  life  of  the  peoples 
who  dwelt  on  them.  In  prose  and  in  verse  he  wrote  of 
them  over  a  period  of  sixty-four  years.  Again  and  again 
he  made  effective  word  pictures  of  the  region,  both  in  full 
description  and  in  suggestive  allusion.  He  discussed  the 
natural  resources  and  their  future  development.  He  por¬ 
trayed  the  changing  life  of  mountain  and  plain  and  re¬ 
peatedly  he  met  their  challenging  social  problems.  He 
wrote  of  Indian  lore  early  and  late.  Toward  the  middle 
of  the  century  when  the  political  destiny  of  the  part  of 
the  area  that  was  to  be  Kansas  and  Nebraska  became  a  na¬ 
tional  issue,  he  made  his  every  utterance  upon  it  a  plea  for 
freedom.  He  was  both  poet  and  politician  in  its  behalf. 

For  twenty  years  Whittier  had  already  been  working 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery  and,  at  intervals,  had 
sought  to  secure  specific  sections  of  the  West  to  freedom. 
By  1853,  when  the  Kansas-Nebraska  area  became  an  en¬ 
tity  in  itself,  he  had  become  so  experienced  in  treatment  of 
the  anti-slavery  theme  that  the  poetic  instincts  he  had  fore¬ 
gone  in  first  championing  the  cause  in  1833  had  crept  back 
into  his  writing.  Some  of  his  compositions  upon  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  issue  are  in  consequence  among  his  best 
anti-slavery  works. 

In  the  Kansas-Nebraska  issue  the  anti-slavery  cause 
itself  approached  its  crisis.  Naturally  Whittier  wrote  of¬ 
ten  upon  it.  Most  of  his  literature  upon  Kansas  belongs 
to  this  period.  It  includes  all  of  his  well-known  writings 
on  Kansas,  and  it  also  includes  many  he  is  not  commonly 
known  to  have  written  at  all.  Together  they  constitute  a 
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unit  of  his  anti-slavery  work,  the  themes  and  the  treatment 
widening  out  into  national  problems  as  the  anti-slavery 
cause  itself  became  absorbed  in  the  issue  of  union.  Whit¬ 
tier’s  more  permanent  interest  in  the  natural  features  of 
the  area,  meanwhile,  continued  to  appear  in  allusion,  if 
not  in  theme;  and  after  the  Civil  War  the  new  problems 
of  free  settlers,  both  black  and  white,  again  and  again 
evoked  his  sympathy.  This  study,  therefore,  will  not  only 
survey  Whittier’s  contribution  to  freedom  in  Kansas, 
1853-1861,  in  relation  to  his  general  treatment  of  the  anti¬ 
slavery  cause,  but  it  will  also  place  that  offering  chrono¬ 
logically  against  the  full,  more  permanent  picture  of  the 
area  in  narrative  and  letter  and  song  from  1827  to  1891. 

1.  Eaely  Challenge  of  the  Aeea 

I  hear  the  far-off  voyager’s  horn ; 

I  see  the  Yankee’s  trail,  — 

His  foot  on  every  mountain-pass, 

On  every  stream  his  sail. 

I  see  the  swarthy  trappers  come 
From  Mississippi’s  springs; 

And  war-chiefs  with  their  painted  brows. 

And  crests  of  eagle  wings. 

—  On  Receiving  an  Eagle’s  Quill  from 
Lake  Superior,  stanzas  5  and  9 

Three  interests  were  apparent  in  Whittier’s  early  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  West.  Indian  life  was  one;  the  threatening  ef¬ 
fect  of  slavery  was  another;  and  the  natural  features  de¬ 
sirable  for  free  settlement  was  a  third.  Although  Whit¬ 
tier’s  early  West  was  more  or  less  indeterminate,  extending 
from  Delaware  to  the  Rockies,  and  beyond,  and  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Mexico,  its  characteristics  and  its  significance 
were  generally  similar.  As  early  as  1822  and  1823  he 
heard  personal  accounts  of  the  area  from  William  Forster, 
who  in  1820  had  toured  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  had  later 
visited  at  the  Whittier  home  in  Haverhill.^  Twice  Whit¬ 
tier  planned  to  migrate  to  the  West  himself. 

Whittier’s  first  literary  use  of  the  particular  region  now 
known  as  Kansas  and  Nebraska  was  in  a  narrative  poem 
relating  a  romantic  adventure  of  hostile  Indian  tribes. 
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Written  first  in  1827  as  The  Pawnee  Braved  the  poem  had 
no  specified  setting  save  forest  and  torrential  stream ;  but, 
revised  in  1842  as  The  Rescue,  the  new  poem  placed  the 
episode  on  the  plains  between  the  Ozarks  and  the  Wind 
River  Mountains.  The  first  poem  made  the  hero  a  Paw¬ 
nee  but  did  not  name  the  opposing  warriors.  The  second 
poem  regarded  the  rescuer  as  a  Kansas  Indian  who  recov¬ 
ered  the  bound  maiden  from  the  Pawnees. 

In  the  1827  version  the  rescuing  warrior  on  a  tramping 
steed  rushed  out  of  a  gloomy  forest  of  giant  trees  to  free 
the  helpless  victim  from  a  blazing  funeral  pile.  Kear  by 
rolled  a  torrent  darkly  red  and  the  air  was  mist-encum¬ 
bered.  The  phrasing  of  the  1842  portrayal  was  more  sim¬ 
ple  but  fuller;  misty  air,  prairie  grass,  forest  path,  wild 
waters,  and  w'hirling  storm,  however,  made  definite  pic¬ 
tures. 

Ask  ye  where  the  twain  have  gone? 

Track  the  setting  of  the  sun, 

Where  the  wild  Wind-river  chain 
Breaks  the  Western  desert’s  plain, 

Peak  on  peak,  in  summer’s  glow, 

Flashing  with  unwasted  snow. 

Where  the  Kansas  wanders  free 

By  the  willowy  Siskadee 

There  their  pictured  tent  is  spread. 

With  the  soft  fur  carpeted.^ 

Meantime,  in  1831,  Whittier  first  thought  of  going  to 
the  West  to  live  himself.®  He  was  then  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  where  he  had  been  editing  the  New  England 
Review.  On  January  31  he  wrote  Cornelia  Russ  of  a 
proposed  “absence  from  my  own  Hew  England,  whether 
in  the  sunny  South  or  the  ‘Far  West.’  ”®  In  March  he 
did  leave  Hartford,  but  he  went  to  his  home  in  Haverhill. 
On  February  2.  1832,  he  told  his  poet  friend,  Mrs.  Lydia 
H.  Sigourney,  that  when  he  left  Hartford  he  had  intended 
“to  proceed  immediately  to  the  West,”  but  a  continuance 
of  ill  health  had  kept  him  at  home.’^ 

Ill  health,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  Whittier’s 
continued  interest  in  the  development  of  the  area.  In 
1833,  as  be  began  opposing  slavery  actively,  he  warned 
against  “the  imprisonment  of  the  free  colored  citizens  of 
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the  Northern  and  Middle  states,  on  suspicion  of  bein^  run¬ 
aways,”*  and  he  told  the  South  that  bwause  of  the  disre¬ 
pute  in  which  it  held  labor,  the  tide  of  the  emigration  was 
flowing  “from  the  slave-cursed  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
the  free  valleys  of  the  West.”®^  From  his  first  advocacy 
of  the  anti-slavery  cause  he  sought  to  keep  all  phases  of 
the  issue  before  the  public.  To  secure  action  he  turned 
to  politics,  though  in  that  field  his  health  forced  him  to 
“keep  on  the  outer  circles  of  the  maelstrom.”^®  He 
thought,  nevertheless,  all  the  time,  and  he  could  write  when 
he  could  do  little  else.  Through  pamphlets,  letters,  and 
editorials,  through  personal  contacts,  and  through  his 
verse,  which  he  soon  learned  to  adapt  facilely  and  pithily 
to  every  occasion  of  the  moment,  Whittier  now  came  to  be 
a  potent  force,  not  only  in  the  anti-slavery  cause  but  in 
progressive  national  politics.^^  In  1835  he  helped  or¬ 
ganize  the  Liberty  party,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
third-national  party,  ultimately  known  as  Republican. 
He  supported  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  for  Con¬ 
gress.  He  worked  for  the  coalition  of  old  parties  and  he 
blocked  the  election  of  undesirable  candidates,  even  accept¬ 
ing  nominations  himself  to  cause  deadlocks.  He  chose 
candidates  for  the  party  and  drew  on  his  wide  but  select 
acquaintance  to  secure  their  nominations.  Although  his 
activities  w’ere  confined  to  the  East,  he  had  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  at  heart.  In  recommending  persons  for  office, 
he  always  examined  their  attitude  toward  the  newly  de¬ 
veloping  West.  If  his  candidate  failed  of  election  or  if 
he  declined  nomination,  Whittier,  nevertheless,  found 
gain,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  effort,  and  noted  it,  and, 
thus  inspired,  worked  on  in  his  double  cause.  Abolition 
of  slavery  was  his  first  end,  but  second  only  to  it  was  the 
desire  to  keep  the  unsettled  West  free  of  the  curse.  Fre¬ 
quently,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  he  recorded  his  forethought 
for  the  region. 

In  three  poems,  Ritner,  1837,  Pennsylvania  Hall,  1838, 
and  The  Neiv  Year,  1839,  Whittier  visualized  the  freedom 
that  first  pressed  “the  virgin  verdure  of  the  wilderness” 
in  Pennsylvania,  as  now  spreading  “her  white  pinions  to 
our  Western  blast”  and  shedding  her  strengthening  light 
“o’er  lakes  and  prairies.”^^  Benjamin  Lundy,  whose  pa- 
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per,  The  Pennsylvania  Freeman,  Whittierwasnowediting, 
was  himself  travelling  in  the  Mississippi  valley  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  Friend.^®  Of  him  Whittier  was  probably  thinking  in 
part  as  he  addressed  The  New  Year  to  the  patrons  of  the 
Freeman,  January  1,  1839,  saying, 

East,  West,  and  North,  the  shout  is  heard, 

Of  freemen  rising  for  the  right; 

Each  valley  hath  its  rallying  word, 

Each  hiil  its  signal  lightJ'* 

The  year  1844  was  full  of  warnings.  Channing’s  dying 
word  still  echoed  over  Western  hill  and  vale  to  stir  the 
hearts  of  freeman.^®  The  Sentence  of  John  L.  Brown  was 
a  summons  to  East  and  West  and  South  and  North  to 
“speak  out  in  acts”  and  in  “one  short  sharp  struggle  to  be 
free.”^®  Poems  evoked  the  same  year  by  the  proposed 
annexation  of  Texas  were  the  free  voice  of  New  England 
speaking,  as  became  the  free,  to  waken  free  battalions  of 
“the  level  sunset  land.”^'^ 

In  1844,  in  a  prose  essay,  The  Better  Land,  Whittier 
also  drew  again  upon  local  lore  of  the  Middle  West  to  il¬ 
lustrate  Charles  Lamb’s  thesis  that  “the  shapings  of  our 
heavens  are  the  modifications  of  our  constitution.”^*  He 
told  of  the  Indian’s  conception  of  a  happy  hunting  ground 
toward  the  sunset  as  manifested  in  the  “solemnly  awful” 
supplication  of  an  Indian  mourner  on  a  lone  grave  near 
the  Omaha  mission-house.  He  also  cited  a  story  of  one 
Dr.  Nelson  of  Missouri,  who,  after  a  tiring  forenoon  of 
summer  travel  on  the  prairie,  lay  down  beneath  a  solitary 
tree  to  rest  and  commune  with  himself,  as  though  in  view 
of  the  heavenly  wonders  he  described  in  chant : 

0  the  joys  that  are  there  mortal  eye  hath  not  seen ! 

0  brightness  on  brightness !  the  pearl  gate  uncloses ! 

0  white  wings  of  angels !  0  fields  white  with  roses ! 

0  white  tents  of  peace,  where  the  rapt  soul  reposes ! 

0  the  waters  so  still,  and  the  pastures  so  green ! 

In  1845  Whittier  for  a  second  time  considered  going  to 
the  West  to  reside.^*  He  has  left  no  indication  of  exactly 
what  occasioned  this  plan  or  of  the  place  to  which  he  meant 
to  go.  William  Forster  had  returned  to  Washington  in 
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1845  from  his  second  tour  of  the  West.  This  time  he  had 
visited  the  Quaker  colony  in  Salem,  Iowa,  where  Reuben 
Borland  had  just  founded  a  seminary.  Forster’s  account 
probably  interested  Whittier  in  the  Iowa  settlement  of 
Friends.  Forster,  too,  no  doubt,  partly  inspired  the  poet’s 
plea  for  union  and  for  united  action  against  slavery,  in 
Lines  Suggested  hy  a  Visit  to  the  City  of  Washington  in 
the  12th  month  of 

To  thy  duty  now  and  ever ! 

Dream  no  more  of  rest  or  stay : 

Give  to  freedom’s  great  endeavor 
All  thou  art  and  hast  today : 

Thus,  above  the  city’s  murmur,  saith  a  Voice, 
or  seems  to  say.^^ 

Here  the  breadth  of  the  poet’s  conception  obviated  any  need 
of  sectional  reference. 

Through  the  middle  forties,  as  Whittier’s  own  political 
activities  increased  in  proportion  to  the  editorial  obliga¬ 
tions  he  assumed,^^  the  applicability  of  his  plans  to  his  de¬ 
sired  ends  was  not  always  immediately  apparent.  Sup¬ 
port  of  Sumner  was  a  case  in  point.  For  six  years  the 
poet-editor  advised  with  the  orator  before  getting  him  into 
the  United  States  senate,  and  thereafter  he  counseled  with 
him,  in  silence  and  in  speech,  throughout  the  long  sena¬ 
torial  career.  Although  Whittier  had  met  Charles  Sum¬ 
ner  in  1829,  he  did  not  think  of  him  as  a  potential  public 
figure  until  1845,  when  he  commended  him  for  his  Fourth 
of  July  oration  upon  The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations,  de¬ 
claring  it  “the  very  best  plea  for  peace  which  has  ever 
fallen  under  my  notice.”-®  In  August,  Whittier  planned 
to  meet  Sumner  in  Boston  at  the  Liberty  convention.  In 
October  his  letters  told  of  quiet  travel  through  Massachu¬ 
setts  towns  in  the  general  interests  of  the  party.  In  March, 
1846,  the  poet  used  anon\Tnous  satirical  verse  to  register 
the  defeat  of  the  pro-slavery  democracy  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire;®'*  and  in  September,  to  the  successful  Independent 
Democratic  candidate,  John  P.  Hale,  he  suggested  common 
ground  for  unity  of  all  liberty-loving  groups.®®  In  Sep¬ 
tember  he  sent  Sumner  a  copy  of  The  Pine  Tree,  with  its 
challenge, 
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Where’s  the  man  for  Massachusetts? 

Where’s  the  voice  to  speak  her  free  ?26 

As  Whittier’s  prose  and  verse  now  supplemented  each 
other  closely  in  record  of  his  political  outlook,  so  his  activi¬ 
ties  supplemented  his  writin". 

At  the  same  time  he  kept  eye  and  pen  alert  to  various 
other  interests  in  the  West.  When  General  Winfield 
Scott  was  reported  to  have  blown  up  churches  and  hospi¬ 
tals  in  Mexico  in  1847  and  then  to  have  joined  in  services 
for  the  dead  in  the  shattered  churches,  Whittier  com¬ 
mented  in  a  lonf^  satirical  editorial  in  prose.  Piety  and 
Justice.^’  In  September,  1847,  he  praised  The  Herald 
of  Truth,  a  monthly  publication  of  Cincinnati,  as  “cer¬ 
tainly  creditable  to  Western  literature.”"®  Although  he 
did  not  approve  the  transcendental  philosophy  of  the  staff 
and  the  contributors,  he  thought  the  freshness,  the  free¬ 
dom,  the  simple  earnestness,  and  the  exalted  aim  of  some 
of  the  prose  articles  contrasted  favorably  with  the  general 
tenor  and  execution  of  magazine  writing  of  the  day.  A 
week  later,  in  review  of  another  monthly.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Offering,-^  he  singled  out  for  particular  commenda¬ 
tion  a  series  of  fables  or  “Prose  Poems”  by  Lucy  Larcom, 
who  had  left  her  loom  in  Lowell  in  1846  “for  the  compara¬ 
tive  freedom  of  a  school  teacher  in  the  West.”®®  He  then 
quoted  her  sketch,  “The  Prairie  Violets.”®^ 

In  1847,  when  Whittier  had  become  contributing  editor 
of  The  National  Era,  “the  Xorth  was  ringing  with  his  pas¬ 
sionate  outbursts  against  slavery,”  and  the  Liberty  party 
held  the  balance  of  power  between  the  old  parties.®-  Both 
poems  and  editorials  now  kept  the  West  and  its  needs 
vividly  before  the  public  mind.  To  a  Southern  States¬ 
man  warned  John  C.  Calhoun  that  the  myriad-handed 
pioneer  might  well  work  the  Southern  aggressor’s  nemesis, 
when  “the  wild  West  with  the  roused  Xorth”  combined.®® 
Delaware’s  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  discussed  in 
1846  and  1847,  was  thrice  welcome 

To  the  young  nymphs  of  the  golden  West 

Whose  harvest  mantles,  fringed  with  prairie  bloom, 

Trail  in  the  sunset.®* 

l!!  a  letter  of  March  30,  1847,  Whittier  urged  upon  John 
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P.  Hale  the  Presidential  candidacy  on  the  Liberty  ticket, 
sayin^y  “the  whole  West  will  be  shaken  by  thy  nomina¬ 
tion.”^®  Through  subsequent  months  he  counseled  with 
Sumner  over  election  prospects.  In  June,  1848,  Sumner 
became  reconciled  to  Van  Buren,  but  Whittier,  still  unwill¬ 
ing  July  1  to  approve  the  formation  of  the  Free  Soil  party, 
withheld  his  support,  “let  conscience  Whigs  and  Western 
Liberty  men  do  as  they  will.”®®  By  September,  however, 
he  decided  to  accept  the  party  choice.  On  the  same  day, 
in  both  an  editorial  and  a  poem  in  The  National  Era,  By¬ 
gones  and  A  Pcean,  respectively,  he  called  upon  all  sections 
of  the  nation  to  join  in  support  of  Van  Buren.®'^ 

Wake,  dwellers  where  the  day  expires ! 

And  hear,  in  winds  that  sweep  your  lakes 

And  fan  your  prairies’  roaring  fires. 

The  signal-call  that  Freedom  makes 

When  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  meantime,  precipitated 
The  Crisis  in  February,  1848,  the  poet  saw  pass  across 
“the  prairied  West,” 

Of  salt  wastes  alternating  with  valleys  fat  with  grain, 

the  pale  land-seekers  of  1848  and  1849 ;  and  wind-like  the 
Arapahoe  swept  along  the  bison’s  trail.®®  On  ever^'  moun¬ 
tain  pass  was  the  Yankee’s  footprint  and  on  every  stream 
his  sail.  In  the  tread  the  tioet  sensed  the  raAV  material  of 
states  or  of  empire  nations  yet  to  be.'*®  In  The  Evil  Days 
of  December,  1850,  when  the  slave  aggression  seemed  dark¬ 
est,  Whittier  longed,  however,  for  the  bleak,  bare  world,  as 
yet  unsought  for  settlement,  —  the  desert  hillside,  cavern- 
rent,  the  Pawnee’s  lodge,  the  prairie  free,  beneath  an  open 
firmament.**  In  that  same  year  he,  nevertheless,  worked 
for  the  coalition  between  the  Free  Soilers  and  the  Demo¬ 
crats  that  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Charles  Sumner  as 
United  States  senator  in  April,  1851.  “The  whole  coun¬ 
try,”  Whittier  wrote  Sumner,  “is  electrified  by  it.”*®  In 
Moloch  in  State  Street,  May  12,  1851,  the  poet  referred  to 
the  election  as  “the  first  great  triumph  won  in  Freedom’s 
name.”*®  For  the  next  eighteen  months  he  counseled  with 
Sumner,  who  was  biding  his  time  in  the  United  States  sen¬ 
ate  to  speak  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.**  When 
spring  came  late  in  1852,  he  wrote  in  April  that  all 
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“dreams  of  the  land  of  the  blest”  turned,  like  the  red  hun¬ 
ter’s  “to  the  sunny  southwest.”'*®  Before  the  N.  P. 
Rogers  family  left  Plymouth,  Xew  Hampshire,  in  1853 
to  make  a  new  home  in  the  West,  Whittier  spent  a  happy 
week  with  them,  the  visit  occasioning  his  poem,  A 
Memory,  addressed  to  the  daughter,  Ellen  Rogers,  in 
IShl.-*® 

2.  Kansas-J^ebraska  Struggle  and  the  Civil  War 

I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers 
Of  nations  yet  to  be; 

The  first  low  wash  of  waves,  where  soon 
Shall  roll  a  human  sea. 

—  On  Receiving  an  Eagle’s  Quill  from 
Lake  Superior,  stanza  11. 

Twenty-six  years  of  intermittent  dreaming  and  thinking 
of  the  prairie  West,  and  of  working  to  preserve  it  all  from 
the  incursions  of  slavery,  prepared  Whittier  well  to  take 
up  his  pen  in  1853  in  behalf  of  freedom  for  a  definite  por¬ 
tion  of  the  area.  For  six  years  thereafter  he  served  the 
Kansas-Xebraska  cause  directly  by  writing  in  prose  and 
in  verse  upon  the  new  territories,  the  immigrants,  and  the 
episodes  of  settlement ;  and  for  all  eight  years  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  struggle  in  Kansas,  185-4-1861,  he  aided  indirectly 
by  his  extensive  writing  on  the  general  anti-slavery 
theme.  The  general  writing  included  not  only  the  new 
anti-slavery  compositions  of  those  eight  years  hut  also  the 
frequent  reprintings  of  earlier  anti-slavery  poems. 

Whittier’s  first  treatment  of  the  Kansas-Kebraska  prob¬ 
lem  as  such  appeared  June  30,  1853.  It  was  a  ten-para¬ 
graph  prose  sketch,  entitled  The  Mauvaises  Terres  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  in  which  he  wrote  of  the  natural  features  of  the 
White  River  valley  between  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Fort  Laramie.^'^  He  described  the  “fine  high 
prairie  country,  luxuriant  with  unshorn  grasses  and  gay 
with  uncultured  flowers.”  He  characterized  the  30  x  90 
mile  depression,  known  as  the  bad  lands,  as  a  “savage  and 
irremediable  desolation,”  over  which  “the  curse  of  sterility 
broods.”  Yet  in  the  great  masses  of  rough  and  ridgy  rock 
rising  splintered  and  abraded,  out  of  this  melancholy 
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tract,  he  saw  fossil  remains  to  challenge  geologists.  He 
reported  three  expeditions  of  scientists  already  there  in 
1853,  and  he  quoted  three  paragraphs  from  the  report  of 
one  un-named  geological  surveyor.^®  To  complete  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  beautiful  surrounding  territory  that  in  terraced 
elevations  “slowly  and  gradually  uplifts  the  prairie  to  the 
spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,”  the  poet  quoted,  with 
slight  change  of  tense  and  word  order,  eight  lines  from 
Longfellow’s  Evangeline.  The  last  paragraph  lamented 
the  delay  in  territorial  organization  by  the  late  session  of 
Congress,  asserting  that  the  delay  was  but  a  ruse  of  the 
Southern  members  to  enable  slave-holders,  with  their 
slaves,  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  ^Nebraska  and  so  turn  away 
the  free  emigration  recoiling  as  the  desert  in  its  midst  now 
repelled  the  traveller.  “It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Bad  Lands  are  not  significant  of  the  future  condition  of 
the  whole  Territory,  blighted  and  blasted  by  that  ‘cleaving 
curse,’  which  already  burns  deep  into  the  soil  of  one-half  of 
the  Union,  stolen  awav  from  its  sisterhood  of  Freedom, 
and  added  to  the  MAUVAISES  TERRES  OF  SLAV¬ 
ERY.”  Nothing  but  a  reversal  of  anti-slaveiy'  feeling  in 
the  free  states,  he  said,  could  prevent  the  spread  of  slavery 
north  of  the  line  of  36°  30'. 

For  the  next  six  months,  then,  his  interest  in  the  area 
subsided  save  for  two  favorable  book  notices  of  Lucy  Lar- 
com’s  prose  poems,  Similitvdes  from  the  Ocean  and  the 
Prairie,*^  but  on  December  22  he  told  the  Free  Democracy 
of  Massachusetts  that  but  half-revealed,  vital  questions 
awaiting  its  utmost  exertions,  included  both  the  location 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  organization  of  Ne¬ 
braska.®®  The  comment  was  part  of  a  political  editorial  on 
the  breaking  up  in  Massachusetts  of  a  coalition  between 
the  Free  Democracy  and  a  portion  of  the  old  Democratic 
Party. 

As  the  year  of  territorial  organization  opened,  Whittier 
the  poet  wrote  of  cotton  as  “The  Haschish  of  the  West” 
which  made  “or  fools  or  knaves”  of  all  who  ate  it,®^  and  in 
The  Voices  asked,  “Why  urge  the  long,  unequal  fight” 
when  mountain  pine  looked  calmly  on  fire-scourged  plain 
below.®^  But  his  approach  to  the  all  too  serious  problem 
of  the  hour  was  not  all  ironic. 
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By  March,  in  The  Occasion  and  Its  Duties, Whittier 
the  editor  was  himself  urgiiijr  the  national  revival  of 
anti-slavery  feeling  through  the  formation  at  Washinp^on 
of  a  League  of  Freedom  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  mighty  na¬ 
tional  organization,  with  the  watchwords,  — 

No  Slave  Territory 
No  More  Slave  States 
Th^  General  Government  relieved  from  All 
Besponsibility  for  Slavery 
No  interference  hy  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  tvith  Slavery  in  the  Slave  States 
No  interference  with  the  right  of  jury  trial 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  other 
guarantees  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness,  in  the  free  states 
Slavery  left  to  itself  in  the  States  that 
cherish  it,  ivithout  any  extraneous  aid  or 
comfort,  to  reconcile  itself  as  it  best  may 
to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
Age 

There  was  a  Xorth,  he  argued;  the  Nebraska  mischief  had 
unexpectedly  revealed  that  fact  in  the  unprecedented 
number  of  meetings  convening  all  over  the  free  states 
against  the  measure.  The  people  were  so  united  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  slavery  into  the  new  territory  of  the  West  that 
they  would  at  once  take  hold  of  a  movement  begun  at 
Washington  and  carry  it  forward  to  consummation.  The 
leader  whom  the  occasion  would  demand  must  be  an  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  idea  but  his  party  affiliation  was  of  as 
small  matter  as  his  home,  which  might  be  in  Xew  England 
or  the  Empire  State,  by  the  ^Mississippi  or  the  Colorado. 

At  the  same  time,  in  another  prose  article.  A  Timely 
Movement,^*  Whittier  published  an  appreciative  account 
of  the  proposal  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  to  form  a 
colony  of  at  least  one  hundred  families  of  farmers  and 
mechanics  to  emigrate  to  southern  Xebraska.  The  call,  he 
said,  was  from  responsible  men,  prepared  to  make  personal 
and  pecuniary  sacrifices  to  put  the  plan  into  effect;  the 
emigrants  themselves  were  to  be  “in  favor  of  sustaining 
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the  principles  of  the  Gospel  and  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  Slavery.”  Whittier’s  editorial  comment  was  prophetic. 

The  end  is  not  yet.  As  in  a  beleaguered  city, 
when  the  outer  wall  is  in  danger  of  being  over¬ 
thrown,  an  inner  one  is  erected,  so  the  breaking 
down  of  the  Missouri  prohibition  may  only  disclose 
a  wall  of  free  hearts  drawn  around  the  threatened 
territory,  against  which  the  dark  hosts  of  Slavery 
shall  be  broken  like  waves  on  a  rock. 

On  April  2,  Whittier  wrote  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.,®® 
about  “the  threatened  and  too  probable  repeal  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise,”  to  try  to  arouse  his  interest  in  the  new 
party  and  to  make  him  its  leader. 

Permit  me  to  inquire  if  something  cannot  be  done 
to  avert  this  great  and  terrible  evil  —  a  broad,  gen¬ 
erous  Northern  movement,  not  confined  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  grounds  of  party.  I  know  of  no  one  so  well  able 
as  thyself  to  take  the  first  step  in  this  move¬ 
ment.  .  .  . 

At  this  crisis  I  cannot  feel  or  speak  as  a  party 
man.  Would  to  God  that  all  our  old  dissensions 
could  be  buried  and  forgotten  and  that  all  who  love 
freedom  and  the  good  old  ways  of  the  fathers  could 
unite  for  their  preservation.  I  know  that  I  am  not 
alone  in  looking  to  thee  at  this  time.®® 

Two  weeks  later,  Whittier,  again  in  prose,  again  at¬ 
tacked  the  Nebraska  bill.  In  A  Miracle  Needed^^  he  de¬ 
clared  the  measure  did  not  work  well.  The  more  the 
troubled  waters  were  oiled  by  it,  the  more  they  were  dis¬ 
turbed.  Every  wind  bore  an  ominous  growl  of  discontent. 
To  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  could  better  appre¬ 
ciate  the  difiiculties  than  any  one  else  but  who  in  spite  of 
a  persevering  struggle  was  losing  ground,  the  editor  rec¬ 
ommended  the  examples  of  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia 
and  Monsignor  Bedini  papal  envoy  to  the  United  States, 
each  of  whom  had  once  resorted  to  the  credulity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  supernatural  to  justify  his  own  conduct.  Might 
not  “the  honorable  and  ‘reverend  Mr.  Johnson,’®*  ex-mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  and 
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Delegate  from  Nebraska”  now  aid  Douglas  in  his  emer¬ 
gency  ? 

Might  not  the  reverend  gentleman  recollect  and 
certify  to  the  part,  that  while  his  Senatorial  friend 
was  defining  with  so  much  pious  unction  the  duties 
of  the  clergy  on  a  late  occasion,  he,  casting  his  eyes 
upward  to  the  great  dome  of  the  Hall,  in  a  state  of 
ecstatic  satisfaction,  was  favored  with  a  vision  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  carrying  into  execution  the 
old  Roman  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  tying  Onesi- 
mus  hand  and  foot,  to  give  him  over  to  his  master, 
Philemon  ? 

Leaving  the  suggestion  with  the  honorable  senator  and  his 
clerical  friend,  Whittier  ceased  his  criticism  of  both  of 
them  but  only  temporarily. 

On  the  very  day  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  becoming 
a  law,  May  29,  1854,  Whittier  was  defining  his  own  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  slavery  question  anew  for  the  editor  of  the 
Boston  Times,  who  had  that  morning  misrepresented  the 
poet  as  counselling  resistance  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
In  a  letter  that  had  frequent  quotation  in  the  contemporary 
press,  Whittier  replied  that  though  he  looked  with  horror 
upon  the  law  in  question  and  deeply  sympathized  with  its 
victims,  he  regarded  all  violence  as  evil  and  self-destruc- 
tive.®®  “And  if  my  voice  could  reach  my  colored  friends 
especially,  I  would  say:  Be  calm,  be  patient,  God  rules, 
and  oppression  cannot  endure  forever.” 

A  few  days  later,  on  June  5,  when  the  Boston  Common- 
wealth  had  failed  to  give  adequate  public  notice  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Julius  Rockwell  as  United  States  senator  to 
succeed  Edward  Everett,  Whittier  wrote  in  prose  of  the 
especial  fitness  of  the  appointee  for  the  position.®®  Only 
“a  true  man  —  honest,  uncompromising,  unseduced  and 
unterrified  —  should  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  noble 
Sumner,  ....  whose  most  eloquent  closing  speech 
against  the  Nebraska  perfidy”  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  all  lovers  of  freedom.  He  believed  Julius  Rockwell  to 
be  such  a  man,  as  proved  in  his  indignant  and  solemn  pro¬ 
test  to  Congress  for  Massachusetts  against  the  Texas  an¬ 
nexation  in  the  forties. 

On  June  9,  again  in  the  Commonwealth,  Whittier  urged 
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the  calling  of  a  convention  of  the  people  of  all  parties, 
with  delegates  from  every  town  in  the  state  to  form  a  new 
free  party  of  the  Xorth  for  resistance  of  slavery  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  freedom.®^  Since  Massachusetts  must  now  act 
for  the  security  of  her  own  imperilled  colored  citizens,  she 
might  w'ell  take  the  first  step  in  this  party  movement;  her 
sister  states  of  the  Xorth  and  West  would  surely  follow. 

The  next  day,  June  10,  Whittier  enclosed  a  copy  of  the 
Commonwealth  article  in  a  second  letter  to  Kobert  C.  Win- 
throp,  Jr.,  again  beseeching  him  seriously  to  come  forward 
and  lead  the  popular  feeling  in  the  safe  channel  of  legal 
and  constitutional  action.  He  still  believed  Winthrop  could 
do  more  than  any  other  Xorthern  man  to  organize  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  free  states,  irrespective  of  party,  in  opposition 
to  the  encroachments  of  slavery. 

I  fully  believe  that  the  people  of  Xew  England  — 
the  vast  majority  —  are  ready  to  unite  in  a  move¬ 
ment  having  for  its  object  the  restriction  of  Slavery 
to  the  States  where  it  now  abides,  the  repeal  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  the  Nebraska  perfidy. 

.  .  .  That  the  Free  Soil  party  are  ready  in  good 
faith  to  abandon  their  organization  and  support 
Whigs  or  Democrats  who  will  go  for  the  measure 
above  indicated,  I  am  quite  sure.  Doubtless  we  may 
have  erred  in  many  of  our  movements  —  much  has 
been  said  and  written  which  I  regret,  —  but  the 
great  body  of  the  anti-slaverj'  party  have  been  honest 
and  true  men.  Let  all  that  is  calculated  to  irritate 
and  divide  the  Northern  sentiment  be  forgotten  and 
forgiven ;  and  let  the  strong  and  wise  men  of  all  par¬ 
ties  take  counsel  together  to  avert  the  common  dan¬ 
ger.  The  crisis  is  upon  us ;  we  cannot  avert  it  if  we 
would.  It  must  be  met,  either  with  the  wild  vio¬ 
lence  of  excitement ;  or  the  calm  and  deliberate  wis¬ 
dom  of  law-abiding  but  liberty-loving  men.®2 
Winthrop,  however,  did  not  accede  to  Whittier’s  wishes. 
Nor  did  Massachusetts  act  at  once.  In  the  weeks  that 
followed,  Whittier’s  disappointment  had  expression  in 
verse. 

“Mother  of  Freedom !  wise  and  brave, 

Kise  awful  in  thy  strength,”  I  said; 

Ah  me !  I  spoke  but  to  the  dead ; 

I  stood  upon  her  grave !®® 
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At  the  end  of  June,  Whittier  addressed  his  political  plea 
to  the  nation.  In  prose  he  issued  A  Word  in  Earnest^* 
to  Whigs  and  Democrats  at  large  to  rall.y  about  them  “a 
party  of  Freedom,  having  for  its  specific  objects  the  repeal 
of  the  execrable  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the  Nebraska 
Bill,  and  the  limitation  and  denationalization  of  Slavery.” 
The  destiny  of  the  country  lay  in  their  hands.  The  hour 
had  struck.  The  question  was  between  Liberty  and  Slav¬ 
ery.  They  might  choose  for  themselves  and  posterity.  If 
they  had  no  ]x>litical  leaders  capable  of  rising  to  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  occasion  and  establishing  liberty,  then  they 
would  ‘‘leave  to  the  future  a  darker  legacy  of  evil  than 
one  generation  .  .  .  ever  yet  bequeathed  to  another.” 

In  Jtily  Whittier  was  variously  active  in  the  cause.  On 
July  3.  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  and  others  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Boston  to  de¬ 
vise  a  way  to  bring  together  men  of  all  political  parties  op¬ 
posed  to  the  encroachments  of  slavery,  Whittier  wrote  that 
he  was  more  than  willing  himself  “to  take  the  humblest 
place  in  a  new  organization  made  up  from  Whigs,  anti- 
Xebraska  Democrats,  and  Free  Soilers.”®®  Having  al¬ 
ready  worked  for  such  consolidation  and  caring  nothing 
for  names,  he  would  now  ally  himself  heart  and  soul  with 
any  party  that  would  cut  itself  loose  from  slavery  and 
make  its  paramount  object  the  protection  of  Man. 

A  few  days  later,  as  the  Massachusetts  Emigrant  Aid 
Company  was  gathering  its  first  free-state  party  to  set  out 
for  Kansas  Territory  July  17,  Whittier  ventured  to  ask 
“What  security  we  have  that  the  moral  and  political  pow¬ 
er  of  Kansas  will  be  found  on  the  side  of  Freedom  in  the 
Xational  Councils  and  in  Presidential  elections.”  Free 
Slave  States^^  he  called  the  article  which  appeared  in  both 
the  daily  and  the  weekly  National  Era.  Although  he 
looked  with  hopeful  interest  upon  the  movement  to  settle 
Kansas  with  free-state  men,  he  lacked  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  emigrants  who  at  home  had  not  been  wholly 
reliable.  The  practice,  moreover,  of  representatives  in 
the  already  constitutionally  free  states  of  California  and 
Iowa  in  giving  their  influence  and  vote  in  favor  of  slavery 
and  in  thus  making  of  their  areas  but  “free  slave  states” 
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THE  KAxNZAS  EMIGRANTS. 


BY  J.  G.  WHITTIER. 


— AM  Lang  S^rte.] 

We  cross  the  prairie,  as  of  old 
The  pilfrrims  crossed  the  sea, 

To  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East, 

The  homestead  of  the  free. 

Choru$. — Tlie  homesteail  of  the  free,  my  boys, 
The  homestead  of  the  free. 

To  make  the  West,  as  they  tne  East, 
The  homestead  of  the  free. 

We  go  to  rear  a  wall  of  men 
On  Freedom’s  Southern  line, 

.Vnd  plant  beside  the  cotton  tree 
The  rugged  Northern  pine ! 

The  rugged  northern  pine,  my  boys,  ^c. 

We  ’re  flowing  from  our  native  hills, 

As  our  free  rivers  flow ; 

The  blessing  of  our  mother-land 
Is  on  us  as  we  go. 

Is  on  us  as  we  go,  my  boys,  ^c. 

We  go  to  plant  her  common  schools 
On  distant  prairie  swells, 

And  give  the  Sabbaths  of  the  wild 
The  music  of  her  bells. 

The  music  of  her  bells,  my  boys,  <fc. 

Upbearing,  like  the  Ark  of  old , 

The  Bible  in  our  van, 

We  go  to  test  the  truth  of  God 
Against  the  fraud  of  man. 

Against  the  fraud  of  man,  my  boys,  ^c. 

No  paiusc,  nor  rest,  save  where  the  stream* 
unit  feed  the  Kanzas  run, 

Save  where  our  pilgrim  gonfalon 
Shall  flout  the  setting  sun ! 

Shall  foul  the  setting  sun,  my  boys,  ^C. 

WeTl  -iweep  the  prairie,  as  of  old 
( hir  fathers  swept  the  sea, 

.Vnd  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East, 

I'he  hi'iiiestead  of  the  free! 

Ihe  homestead  of  the  free,  my  hoys,  ,yr. 


No*  2. 
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I  Aik: — Frvm  tireenUind's  ky  MouiU>nti^.\ 

From  Ea«tcni  hill  mul  valley, 

From  Ocean’s  distant  shore, 

Wc  come  with  hearts  rejoicin", 

And  on  by  thousands  pour, 

’Tis  Freedom  calls  us  hither, 

For  Freedom’s  sake  we  roam ; 

Mid  Western  wilds,  in  Freedom’s  cause. 
We’ll  make  our  happy  home. 

In  close  array  advancing. 

United  hand  in  hand, 

We’ll  plant  our  Flag  triumphant 
On  Freedom’s  Holy  Lan<i: 

And  ne’er  shall  dark'oppression. 

Its  terror  spread  around, 

Xo  crouching  slave  shall  ever  cur«e 
Our  consecrated  grounds 

We  ’ll  seek  the  rolling  prairies, 

In  regions  vet  unseen. 

Or  stay  our  feet  unweary 
By  kanzas’  flowing  stream: 

And  there,  with  han&  unfettered. 

Our  altars  we  will  raise. 

With  voices  high  uplifted. 

We’ll  sing  our  Maker’s  praise. 

His  hand  shall  still  sustain  us. 

His  love  our  path  surround ; 

His  mighty  power  uphold  us 
In  solitudes  profound: 

To  Him  we’ll  nuild  a  temple. 

Mid  anthems’  swelling  peal. 

And  there  alone  free  lahi)r, 

In  huiiihlc  trust  shall  kneel. 


T.  n.  II. 
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led  him  to  question  further  the  practicability  of  the  free- 
state  movement  in  Kansas. 

At  the  same  time,  nevertheless,  that  he  was  recording 
this  doubt  in  prose,  Whittier  was  writing  a  song,  The  Kan¬ 
sas  Emigrants,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  persons  who 
were  to  carry  out  the  undertaking.  The  poem  appeared 
in  The  Daily  National  Era,  July  21,  and  again  in  the 
weekly  issue,  July  27,  as  written  “For  the  National  Era.” 
Oddly  the  poem  was  printed  directly  above  the  article. 
Free  Slave  States,  of  such  different  intent.  The  prose, 
however,  received  no  other  notice,  but  the  lines  of  the  verse 
became  popular  immediately  for  reprint  and  song. 

We  cross  the  prairie  as  of  old 
The  pilgrims  crossed  the  sea. 

To  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East, 

The  homestead  of  the  free 

Not  only  was  the  poem  the  most  quoted  through  the  war 
years  of  all  Whittier’s  compositions  for  the  Kansas  cause, 
but  it  was  the  most  used  of  all  the  poems  of  all  writers  on 
the  Kansas  theme.  Through  subsequent  time  it  has  re¬ 
mained  the  most  loved  of  all  those  numerous  offerings  and 
is  today  repeated  more  often  than  any  other. 

During  these  same  weeks  Whittier  also  paid  tribute  to 
the  English  minister  who  had  first  interested  him  in  the 
West.®*  The  eighteen-stanza  poem,  William  Forster,  ap- 
yieared  in  two  issues  of  The  National  Era.  To  Whittier, 
for  whom  “the  light  of  holy  lives”  shone  “like  star-beams 
over  doubt,”  Forster’s  life  had  been 

The  silver  dropping  of  the  rain. 

The  fall  of  summer  dew ! 

The  pathway  of  duty  his  reverent  steps  had  marked  for 
the  poet,  the  poem  now  recommended  to  the  nation. 

Methinks  the  mound  which  marks  thy  bed 
Might  bless  our  land  and  save, 

As  rose,  of  old,  to  life  the  dead 

Who  touched  the  prophet’s  grave  !®* 

In  the  late  summer  of  1854  Whittier  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  again  to  the  slave-holding  missionary  to  Kansas  and 
his  political  patron  in  Washington,  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
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The  criticism  this  time  took  the  form  of  satire  in  verse, 
purporting,  as  the  title  implies,  to  be  a  Letter  from  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  in  Kansas,  to  a  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Politician.’’^  With  “Douglas  Mission,  August, 
1854,”  as  date  line,  the  recently  returned  missionary  made 
humble  report  to  his  friend  in  Washington  on  affairs  about 
the  mission  during  his  absence.  The  Vigilance  Committee 
at  Westport,  he  wrote,  was  pleased  to  hear  from  him  of  the 
pious  conduct  of  administrators  at  Washington,  and,  after 
prayer  of  half  an  hour,  agreed  to  watch  the  river  ferry  to 
prevent  Yankees  crossing  into  Kansas.  During  the  mis¬ 
sionary’s  absence  one  obstinate  slave  had  run  away  from 
the  mission,  but  Indian  converts  had  treed  and  shot  him. 
The  heathen  about,  influenced  by  the  mission,  were  al¬ 
ready  purchasing  negroes  and  settling  down  to  Christian 
lives.  The  letter  proper  closed  with  a  prayer  that  Doug¬ 
las,  in  his  coming  visit  to  Chicago,  might  find  the  sweet  oil 
of  persuasion  on  his  tongue.  Then,  in  a  hasty  postscript, 
added  after  the  Yankee  abolitionists  had  evaded  the  Vigil¬ 
ance  Committee  and  staked  out  farm  lots  on  the  wooded 
Wakarusa,  the  missionary  heard  a  voice  from  the  South 
warning  him  to  “shake  off  the  dust  of  Kansas”  and  “turn 
to  Cuba.” 

Whittier’s  information  for  this  Letter  came  no  doubt 
largely  from  real  letters  from  another  missionary  to  Kan¬ 
sas,  Kichard  Mendenhall,  a  Quaker  stationed  at  the 
Friends’  Shawnee  Mission,  close  by  the  Methodist  institu¬ 
tion.  All  through  the  summer  of  1854,  Richard  Menden¬ 
hall  reported  upon  territorial  affairs  for  The  National 
Era,  and  especially  upon  the  activities  of  the  rival  mis- 
sion.^^  The  letter  of  May  14,  after  enumerating  Thomas 
Johnson’s  sins,  ended  with  the  challenge,  “Friends  of  Free¬ 
dom  !  Help !  If  ye  ever  intend  to  fight  for  Liberty,  buckle 
on  your  armor,  for  the  time  is  at  hand,”'^^  a  call  that  may 
well  have  been  the  inspiration  of  Whittier’s  satirical  Let¬ 
ter. 

Part  of  Whittier’s  support  of  the  Kansas-Kebraska  cause 
■consisted  of  encouragement  he  gave  other  spokesmen  for 
their  endeavors.  He  recognized  the  publication  of 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson’s  sermon,  Massachusetts  in 
Mourning,  as  a  noteworthy  sign  of  the  times,  “an  indica- 
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tion  of  the  spirit  which  the  recent  agfpressions  of  Slavery 
have  waked  up  in  the  North.”^®  After  Sumner’s  speeches 
in  the  Senate  in  the  summer  of  1854,  Whittier  in  a  letter 
thanked  him,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  the  Common- 
weath,  for  his  noble  efforts:  “Thy  first  speech  on  the  Ne¬ 
braska  crime  ...  I  think  .  .  .  the  best  speech  of  the  ses- 
sion.”^^  Then,  a  few  months  later,  on  November  25,  in  a 
forty-one  line  pM>em  he  wrote  again. 

That,  even  though  silent,  I  have  not  the  less 

Rejoiced  to  see  thy  actual  life  agree 

With  the  large  future  which  I  shaped  for  thee'^® 

Whittier  also  encouraged  his  personal  friends  in  their 
views.  To  Elizabeth  Lloyd  Howell,  to  whom  on  February 
4, 1855,  he  sent  a  copy  of  the  Letter  from  a  Missionary  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  South,  in  Kansas,  to  a  Distinguished 
Politician,  he  wrote,  “I  am  glad  to  see  that  thy  husband 
(Robert  Howell))  feels  an  interest  in  the  freedom  of  Kan¬ 
sas.”^*  In  the  same  letter  he  alluded,  with  a  curiosity 
both  naive  and  natural,  to  “the  novel  life”  Elizabeth’s 
sister,  Hannah  Lloyd  Neall,  was  now  living  much  farther 
west  “in  the  strange  land  of  gold.” 

When  Henry  Wilson  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  spring  of  1855,  Whittier 
appraised  his  qualifications  in  detail.  A  basic  love  of 
freedom  and  hatred  of  oppression  had  connected  Wilson 
with  every  anti-slavery  movement  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
past  ten  years. That  long  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  counterbalanced  any  regret  over  recent 
Rnow-Nothing  supjwrt. 

Four  months  later  the  election  of  James  Bell  and  John 
P.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire  to  the  United  States  Senate 
was,  like  the  election  of  Wilson,  a  triumph  of  a  cause,  not 
of  a  party. It  encouraged  Whittier  to  believe  the  way 
open  and  the  time  now  fully  come  for  the  free  states  to  or¬ 
ganize  for  the  Presidential  contest.  Again  he  urged  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  parties  to  “let  bygones  be  bygones”  and  unite 
cordially  in  a  new  Party  of  the  People  with  the  watch¬ 
word. 

No  Slave  Territory! 

No  New  Slave  States! 
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Repeal  of  the  FugUive  Slave  Law! 

The  General  Government  permanently 
and  openly  on  the  side  of  Freedom ! 

A  party  with  these  principles  could  alone  meet  the  needs 
of  the  time. 

Whittier’s  utterances  in  behalf  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
cause  in  1855  were  mostly  indirect.  The  Presidential 
campaign  of  1856  was  approaching.  In  preparation  a 
Boston  committee  planned  a  course  of  lectures  on  slavery 
to  be  given  in  Tremont  Temple  during  the  winter  of  1855- 
1856.  Southern  statesmen  and  Northern  philanthropists 
were  to  present  their  views  alternately.^**  The  Panorama, 
a  sixteen  page  descriptive  poem  which  Whittier  wrote  to 
be  read  at  the  opening  of  the  course,  November  22,  1855, 
drew  contrasting  pictures  of  the  North  and  of  the  South.®® 
The  most  attractive  sketches  of  the  North  were  of  the  re¬ 
gion  portrayed  in  1853  in  The  Mauvaises  Terres  of  Ne- 
braska.^^  There  he  now  visualized  thrifty  farm  homes, 
free  churches,  and  free  labor.  Atchison  was  the  “illus¬ 
trious”  leader  of  the  drunken  franchise-shifting  slavehold¬ 
ers.  If  men  of  the  North  would  not  see  the  danger  of 
Missourian  lynching  beneath  their  very  eyes. 

What  moral  power  within  your  grasp  remains 

To  stay  the  mischief  on  Nebraska’s  plains? 

The  Keverend  Thomas  Starr  King,  who  read  the  poem  at 
Whittier’s  request,  regarded  it  as  admirably  adapted  to 
lecture  utterance.  He  “heard  the  heartiest  encomiums  of 
it,”  even  from  men  not  interested  in  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
The  poem  was  too  long  for  common  reprinting.  The  poet, 
therefore,  persuaded  Mr.  Fields  to  publish  it  at  once  as  a 
book.  It  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1856  as  The  Pano¬ 
rama  and  Other  Poems.^^ 

In  1856  Whittier’s  interest  in  the  national  campaign 
continued.  In  it  he  saw  a  cure  for  the  ills  of  America. 
Slavery  remained  the  greatest  wrong,  but  new  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  it  supplied  new  subject  matter.  Border  war  in 
Kansas  and  the  attack  upon  Charles  Sumner  by  Preston  S. 
Brooks  in  the  United  States  Senate,  May  23,®®  challenged 
continual  thought.  Hope  of  redress  in  the  success  of  Fre¬ 
mont  led,  too,  to  repeated  review  of  the  Pathfinder’s  pow- 
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ers.  Both  the  letters  and  the  poems  of  Whittier  and  his 
sister  Elizabeth  linked  the  subjects  together  again  and 
again  through  the  year. 

The  New  Exodm,^*  rejoicing  in  the  reported  formal 
abolishment  of  slavery  in  Egypt,  seemed  prophetic  of  the 
poet’s  hope  for  a  like  solution  in  the  United  States.  Two 
months  later,  however,  the  first  poem  of  the  year  using 
Kansas  subject  matter,  The  Burial  of  Barber,  written  “For 
the  National  Era,”  and  published  in  that  paper,  March  20, 
1856,  counselled  patience.  Thomas  Barber,  a  free-state 
settler  from  Ohio,  had  been  shot  and  killed,  December  6, 
1855,  near  Lawrence,  Kansas,  by  a  pro-slavery  man. 
Whittier’s  lines  pictured  the  prairie  grave  on  the  icy  hill¬ 
side®®  and,  to  the  grieving  widow  and  friends,  gave  the  as¬ 
surance  that  not  a  tear  for  Freedom’s  sake  should  go  un¬ 
heeded. 

That  the  State  whose  walls  ye  lay 
In  your  blood  and  tears,  to-day. 

Shall  be  free  from  bonds  of  shame. 


And  let  martyr  mound  and  tree 
Be  your  pledge  and  guarantee 

Of  the  freedom  of  the  West!®® 

The  poem  made  endurance  of  political  injustice  a  moral 
strength.  While  the  flag  threatened  where  it  should  pro¬ 
tect,  nothing  was  left  the  victim  but  to  wait.  “Well  to 
suffer  is  divine,”  may  have  been  of  necessity  acceptable 
caution  to  territorial  politicians  but  to  the  heart-broken 
widow  it  could  have  been  but  cold  comfort. 

The  assault  upon  Sumner,  May  23,  disturbed  Whittier 
more  personally.  When  word  came  a  fortnight  later  that 
Sumner  would  probably  recover,  Whittier  wrote  him, 
“Full  of  gratitude  and  joy  that  thy  life  has  been  spared  to 
us  and  to  Freedom,”  and  praised  him  for  the  unanswerable 
logic  of  his  terrible  Senate  philippic.®^  He  believed  it  had 
saved  the  country  and  might  secure  the  election  of  a  Free- 
State  president.  Moved  equally  by  the  outrage  on  Sum¬ 
ner  and  by  the  border  atrocities  in  Kansas,  he  urged  the 
citizens  of  Amesbury  and  Salisbury,  June  2,  to  unite,  re¬ 
gardless  of  party,  in  defense  of  common  liberties ;  their 
business  was  “with  poll-boxes,  not  cartridge-boxes;  with 
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ballots,  not  bullets.”*®  When  a  letter  of  Lydia  Maria 
Child’s,  enclosed  apparently  in  an  anti-slavery  envelope 
with  pictures  and  mottoes  upon  it,  failed  to  reach  Whit¬ 
tier,  he  used  the  phrase,  “Border  Ruffian  official,”  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  administration  postmaster  who  had  withheld  it.*® 

The  Whittiers’  admiration  for  Fremont,  the  pathfinder, 
added  to  their  enthusiastic  support  of  Fremont,  the  politi¬ 
cian.®®  On  June  13,  Whittier  urged  Emerson  to  attend 
the  nominating  convention  as  the  most  important  duty  of  a 
lifetime.®^  On  July  2,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  on 
resolutions  at  a  Fremont  meeting  in  Amesbury,  represent¬ 
ing  all  the  recf^nized  parties  of  the  Free  States,  Whittier 
wrote  that  “in  John  C.  Fremont  we  have  the  man  of  the 
Hour,”  with  whom  the  committee  pledged  itself  to  unite 
heartily  against  “the  insolent  brutality  of  the  Slave  Pow¬ 
er”  and  “the  horrible  crusade  against  freedom  in  Kan¬ 
sas.”®* 

After  Charles  A.  Dana  appealed  to  Whittier  June  8, 
for  campaign  songs,®*  the  poet  and  his  sister  each  respond¬ 
ed  with  lyrics.  Elizabeth  wrote  to  Lucy  Larcom,  June 
19,  asking  for  some  one  to  set  the  present  heart-beat  of  the 
people  to  music.  “I  wish  I  was  somebody  —  I  would  do 
great  things  now  —  write  songs,  first  of  all.”®"*  Sumner’s 
position  seemed  to  her  grand  and  solemn;  Fremont’s  wild 
ranger  life  was  heroic ;  “and  then,  poor  Kansas,  with  the 
noble  men  and  women  doing  far  more  than  the  old  times 
ever  called  for,  it  would  be  very  dark  and  sad,”  were  it  not 
for  the  brave  young  leader  in  whose  very  name  was  the 
music  of  freedom.®*  Into  the  words  of  the  Whittiers’  songs 
went  their  sympathy  for  Sumner,  for  Frement,  and  for 
Kansas. 

The  first  of  these  songs,  written  for  the  Amesbury  ratifi¬ 
cation  meeting,  July  2,  appeared  in  print  anonymously  and 
simultaneously  in  The  Villager  and  The  National  Era, 
July  3,  1856,  but  with  different  titles;  and  The  National 
Era  copy  omitted  stanzas  two  and  four  of  The  Villager 
form  and  varied  the  wording  of  five  lines.®*  The  stanza 
on  Kansas  was  the  same  in  both  versions : 

We’ll  spurn  every  fetter,  we’ll  break  every  rod 

And  Kansas  shall  bloom  like  the  garden  of  Grod 
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When  we  plant  the  white  banner  of  Freedom  upon’t 
And  cry,  “To  the  Rescue,  free  men  and  Fremont.”®'^ 

The  authorship  of  the  poem  has  heretofore  been  uncertain, 
later  printings  having  ascribed  it  to  both  Whittier  and 
ElizaWh.  Discovery  of  The  Villager  copy  and  The  Vil¬ 
lager  comments  upon  the  use  of  it  at  the  Fremont  meeting 
in  Amesbury  make  it  seem  unquestionably  the  uoem  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Elizabeth  as  the  ‘‘Quaker  song  of  v^xcenleaf’s 
.  .  .  sung  at  our  Fremont  meeting.”®* 

The  two  titles  given  the  song  in  the  first  two  simultan¬ 
eous  publications  were  Freedom" s  Song,  in  The  Villager, 
and  Fremont,  in  The  National  Era.  The  poem  was  right¬ 
ly  a  song  of  freedom,  but  it  was  also  a  song  of  Fremont. 
More  strictly  was  it  that,  as  presented  without  the  original 
second  and  fourth  stanzas.  With  repetition  of  phrases  de¬ 
scriptive  of  Fremont’s  Western  travels,  the  author  stirred 
hope  for  his  political  success  for  the  nation;  even  the 
stanza  concentrating  upon  aspirations  for  Kansas,  made 
rescue  of  it  to  freedom  dependent  upon  Fremont. 

The  second  campaign  song  ascribed  to  Elizabeth  is 
known  to  have  been  written  by  her,  but  it  also  first  ap¬ 
peared  anonymously  and  under  two  different  titles.  As  set 
to  music  by  Karl  Cora,  before  August  2,®®  for  sheet  music 
publication  with  Whittier’s  WeVe  Free,  it  bore  the  title 
Who’ll  Follow.  In  The  National  Era  for  August  14,  it  had 
the  title,  Fremont’s  Ride.^’^°  The  text  made  general  refer¬ 
ence  to  mountain  and  prairie  that  Fremont  had  explored 
and  it  embraced  some  of  the  very  ideas  expressed  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  in  her  July  note  to  Moses  A.  Cartland,^®^  ideas  about 
the  inspiration  from  heroes  of  Freedom  of  older  days  and 
the  current  faith  in  Fremont  as  leader,  but  it  made  no 
specific  allusions  to  Kansas. 

Who’ll  follow?  Who’ll  follow? 

The  bands  gather  fast; 

They  who  ride  with  Fremont 
Ride  in  triumph  at  last 

Who’ll  Follow  was  a  more  poetic  title  than  Fremont’s 
Ride. 

Whittier  himself  wrote  five  other  campaign  songs 
through  the  summer  and  fall  of  1856 ;  in  other  poems,  too. 
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he  referred  to  his  hope  in  the  candidacy  of  Fremont.  Two 
of  the  songs  had  sections  devoted  to  the  Kansas  theme; 
three  alluded  to  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  territory. 
At  the  same  time  Whittier  also  used  prose  in  three  arti¬ 
cles  upon  Kansas  affairs. 

Mayflowers,  published  in  June,  likened  “our  Freedom’s 
struggling  cause”  to  the  Mayflower  of  the  Pilgrim’s  win¬ 
try  day,  and  the  approaching  campaign  season  to  the 
warm  sun  of  spring  that  brings  life  anew.^®*  The  Pass  of 
the  Sierra,  appearing  first  July  17,  called  upon  Fremont 
as  man  of  the  hour  again  to  put  on  his  hunting-shirt,  “to 
break  from  Slavery’s  desert  land  a  path  to  Freedom’s 
plains.”^®^  We’re  Free,  set  to  music  by  Karl  Cora  before 
August  2,^®®  foresaw  the  “virgin  beauty  of  the  West” 
swept  free  of  the  curse,  and  in  a  new  stanza,  added  August 
5,  prophesied 

The  snake  about  her  cradle  twined, 

Shall  infant  Kansas  tear; 

And  freely  on  the  Western  wind 
Shall  float  her  golden  hair. 

So  tell  the  knaves  we  are  not  slaves, 

And  tell  them  slaves  we  ne’er  will  be; 

Come  weal  or  woe,  the  world  shall  know. 

We’re  free,  we’re  free,  we’re  free.^®® 

The  closing  line  of  stanza  six,  “Forget,  forgive,  unite,”  the 
poet  had  used  twdce  on  June  2  to  the  citizens  of  Amesbury 
and  Salisbury,  urging  them  to  join  forces,  regardless  of 
party,  in  defense  of  common  liberties.^®’^  Composition  of 
most  of  the  song,  therefore,  may  have  followed  close  upon 
the  writing  of  the  letter  in  June. 

Early  in  September,  when  a  “sound  of  tumult”  troubled 
all  the  air,  far-rolling,  and  hostile  hosts  drew  nigh  in  chal¬ 
lenge,  Whittier  rejoiced  in  the  approaching  valley  of  de¬ 
cision  that  must  lead  to  final  strife  between  good  and  evil, 
and  he  prayed  that  he  might  ever  be  numbered  with  the 
truly  free.^®*.  The  expression  was  a  kind  of  hymn  of 
exultation,  from  which  the  poet  himself  was  deriving 
courage  for  his  own  unfaltering  views.  “The  truly  free,” 
he  wrote,  this  dark  day  of  the  Lord,  were  they  “who  find 
Thy  service  perfect  liberty.”  Although  composed  when 
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excitement  of  the  Presidential  contest  was  at  its  height, 
the  lines  dwelt  wholly  upon  the  great  moral  issue  without 
allusion  to  politics. 

In  his  Quaker  conception  of  freedom  and  service,  Whit¬ 
tier,  the  same  day,  offered  the  prose  counsel  of  Friends  in 
Kansas,  to  twenty  families  of  his  faith  now  suffering  gross 
outrage  and  grievous  wrong  from  Southern  invaders  in 
the  territory.^®®  On  July  27,  the  Quaker  missionary  to 
Kansas,  Richard  Mendenhall,  had  reported  the  need  of 
close  exercise  of  faith  for  a  man  of  peace  to  maintain  his 
principles  among  the  settlers ;  if  one  did  gain  the  victory 
over  wrong  in  his  own  breast,  he  found  his  work  but  half 
accomplished,  for  the  people  of  Kansas  generally  were  pre¬ 
paring  for  defense  and  the  advocates  of  peace  might  at  any 
hour  be  called  upon  to  seal  their  testimonies  with  blood.^^® 
On  September  4,  then,  Whittier  made  unmistakable  dec¬ 
laration  of  course  of  conduct  for  his  persecuted  Kansas 
brethren.  However  much  they  might  sympathize  with  their 
free-state  neighbors  and  share  in  their  privations,  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  dangers,  they  might  not  join  them  in  a  resort  to 
arms  for  self-defense. 

They  can  only  abide  the  consequence  of  a  faithful 
adherence  to  their  principles,  and  wait  patiently  for 
“The  Victory,  of  Endurance  born.” 

They  will  thus  offer  another  salutar}-^  example 
of  the  power  and  efficacy  of  passive  resistance  to  evil 
—  the  martyr’s  unresistable  might  of  meekness. 

The  uncompromising  declaration  of  position  for  the 
Friends  in  Kansas  was  as  a  testimony  of  Whittier’s  own 
long  practised  faith.  In  writing  in  1847  of  Quaker 
Sluveholding  and  How  It  Was  Abolished,  he  had  pointed 
out  that  a  disciplinary  law  of  the  society  had  for  sixty 
years  enjoined  a  consistent  life  against  the  sin  and  wrong 
of  human  bondage  and  that  the  generation  of  that  day 
consequently  deserved  less  credit  for  its  faithfulness  to 
duty  than  had  its  predecessors. Kow  in  1856,  as  in 
1847,  inquiry  into  the  maintenance  of  the  old  standards 
well  became  the  Friends  of  the  day. 

For  them,  as  for  him,  Whittier’s  re-statement  of  position 
was  an  admonition.  A  plea  to  friends  of  Friends  at  large 
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closed  the  article.  Might  not  they  who  had  hitherto  feared 
to  contribute  to  the  general  relief  fund  for  Kansas,  lest  the 
money  be  used  for  military  defense,  send  their  pecuniary 
aid  to  the  brethren  now  in  the  territory  for  judicious  dis¬ 
tribution  ?  The  Friends  would  no  doubt  cheerfully  under¬ 
take  the  duties  of  almoners  of  free  will  offerings  to  the 
Kansas  immigrants. 

A  week  later  the  poet  was  making  political  appeal  to 
all  the  Korth  again.  In  A  Song  of  Freedom,  to  be  sung  to 
“Suoni  la  Tromba,”  he  warned  that  the  storm  was  rolling 
nearer  and  that  a  darker  morn  was  ahead  if  this  hour  was 
let  go  by.^*^  A  picture  of  Kansas  made  the  appeal  of 
stanza  two: 

Sound,  sound  the  trumpet  fearlessly! 

Each  arm  its  vigor  lending. 

Bravely  with  wrong  contending, 

And  shouting  Freedom’s  cry! 

The  Kansas  homes  stand  cheerlessly, 

The  sky  with  flame  is  ruddy, 

The  prairie  turf  is  bloody 
Where  the  brave  and  gentle  die. 

Sound  the  trumpet  stern  and  steady! 

Sound  the  trumpet  strong  and  high ! 

Country  and  Liberty ! 

Freedom  and  Victory! 

These  words  shall  be  our  cry, — 

Fremont  and  Victory! 

In  the  closing  stanza  he  would  sound  the  trumpet  even 
cheerily,  for  the  issue  of  Right  with  Wrong  was  of  Heav¬ 
en’s  own  making. 

Eight  days  after  this  call  to  the  country  at  large,  Whit¬ 
tier  wrote  To  Pennsylvania,  reminding  that  prayei^ 
founded  but  key-stone  state  of  the  great  power  it  held  to 
bless  or  ban  by  its  choice  in  the  coming  election.^^*  The 
wild-wailing  west  wind  from  Missouri’s  flood  was  bearing 
across  the  Alleghanies  to  her,  cries  of  her  own  children  in 
the  land  of  pain.  And  unto  her,  in  Freedom’s  hour  of 
need  God  had  given  the  power  to  ruin  or  to  save  with  a 
wilderness  or  a  free  home. 

In  October,  however,  out  of  a  different  theme,  the  poet 
was  drawing  the  philosophy  with  which  to  accept  disap- 
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pointment.  In  A  Lay  of  Olden  Time,  composed  for  the 
Essex  County  Agricultural  Fair,  October  2,  he  asked, 
“Why  look  behind,  when  hope  is  all  before,”  and  pointed 
the  way  to  Paradise  through  toil.^^^ 

Likewise,  then,  on  l^ovember  10,  when  election  returns 
revealed  defeat  instead  of  victory  for  Fremont  and  the 
North,  Whittier  inscribed  A  Song  of  encouragement  to  the 
Fremont  Clubs,  with  the  recurrent  refrain. 

If  months  have  well-nigh  won  the  field 
What  may  not  four  years  do?^^® 

New  England,  New  York,  the  North  and  the  “fair  young 
West”  had  turned  their  foreheads  to  the  light ;  if  the  clubs 
would  call  the  battle-roll  anew,  keep  the  same  old  banner 
and  watchword,  “Fremont  and  Victory,”  triumph  would 
be  theirs  in  1860. 

Meantime,  in  prose,  Whittier  had  been  soliciting  “Con¬ 
tributions  in  aid  of  the  persecuted  and  suffering  people  of 
Kansas”  for  the  canvassing  committee  of  Amesbury  and 
Salisbury. 

There  are  few  of  our  people  who  cannot  spare  a 
small  sum  at  least  to  save  from  actual  suffering  a 
noble  and  heroic  community,  striving  to  maintain 
free  institutions  in  the  distant  prairies  of  the  West. 

.  .  .  Let  each  man  and  woman  of  our  community 
enquire  whether  they  can,  in  justice  to  themselves, 
refuse  to  respond  to  this  call.  Few  can  give  largely, 
but  all  can  give  something;  and  whatever  is  done 
should  be  done  at  once.^^® 

Already  the  Salisbury  side  of  the  river  had  subscribed 
$70.00  and  in  the  Mills  District  of  Amesbury  “something 
has  been  done  but  by  no  means  what  the  occasion  de¬ 
mands”.  By  December  9,  however,  the  amount  had 
reached  $408.13,  when  J.  G.  Whittier  and  B.  P.  Byram, 
for  the  committee,  gratefully  acknowledged  “the  readiness 
of  the  people  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  needy  and  suffer¬ 
ing  in  the  new  and  distant  Territory  of  Kansas”  and 
hoped  the  sections  of  the  two  towns  not  yet  heard  from 
might  respond  as  liberally.^^'^ 

As  1856  drew  to  a  close,  Whittier  paused  in  reflection. 
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in  The  Last  Walk  in  Atdumn.^^^  The  year  had  been  full 
of  activity  in  behalf  of  freedom  and  of  free  Kansas. 

I  have  not  seen,  I  may  not  see, 

My  hopes  for  man  take  form  in  fact. 

But  God  will  give  the  victory 
In  due  time ;  in  that  faith  I  act. 

The  pause  was  pi'emonitory,  for  in  1857  Whittier  wrote 
nothing  expressly  upon  Kansas  and  but  little  upon  the 
more  general  anti-slavery  theme.  Three  conditions  ac¬ 
count  for  the  lull:  following  the  national  election,  border 
ruffian  troubles  in  the  Western  territory  had  subsided 
somewhat ;  Whittier  himself  was  not  well ;  and  the  newly- 
founded  Atlantic  Monthly,  to  which  be  began  contributing, 
called  for  more  imaginative  treatment  than  the  theme  of 
reform  often  permitted.  The  poet’s  interests  and  work  of 
1857  were  therefore  different.  In  the  fall,  even,  when  his 
much-admired  Sumner  and  Fremont  were  in  Boston,  Whit¬ 
tier’s  mother’s  illness  prevented  his  going  to  see  them,  al¬ 
though  she  urged  the  visit  herself  and  Sumner  wrote  that 
he  longed  for  the  sound  of  the  poet’s  voice. On  Octo¬ 
ber  4,  Whittier  did  remind  Massachusetts,  in  The  Eve  of 
Election,  that  “the  kingliest  act  of  Freedom  is  the  free¬ 
man’s  vote,”  but  the  reading  public  did  not  see  the  poem 
until  January’  21,  1858.^"® 

The  poems  written  in  1858  were  also  of  the  more  liter¬ 
ary  type.  The  few  of  them  that  bore  messages  of  reform 
made  their  pleas  indirect.  The  poem,  To  George  B.  Chee- 
ver,^-^  in  the  spring,  praised  the  New  York  clergyman  for 
smiting  with  blame  the  traffickers  in  men  and  so  smiting 
with  truth  a  guilty  nation’s  ears.  The  Telegraph,  in  Au¬ 
gust,  called  the  Atlantic  cable  a  new  Prometheus  carrying 
fire  to  melt  the  chains  of  all  nations  and  to  nerve  an  out¬ 
worn  world  with  vigor. 

The  one  poem  of  the  year  bearing  directly  upon 
Kansas,  Le  Marais  du  Cygne,^~^  used  the  same  re¬ 
straint  and  the  same  suggestive  style.  All  the  vigor  of 
the  Northerner  and  the  rectitude  of  the  Quaker  came  to 
Whittier’s  support,  however,  as  he  pictured  the  murderous 
attack  of  some  twenty-five  border  warriors  upon  twelve 
unarmed  free-state  settlers,  May  19,  1858,  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Marais  du  Cy^e,  near  Choteau’s  Tradinjj  Post  on  the 
military  road  to  Fort  Scott.  Of  the  twelve  Iwund,  led  to 
the  ravine  called  by  Whittier  “The  Swan’s  Marsh,”  lined 
up,  and  fired  upon  at  close  ranpje,  five  were  killed,  six  were 
wounded,  and  one  feigning  death  escaped  unharmed. 
Whittier’s  poem  is  a  series  of  brief,  vivid  pictures  of  the 
scene  of  murder,  now  tainted  and  foul ;  of  the  simple 
hearths  and  fields  from  which  the  victims  were  torn ;  of  the 
manliness  with  which  the  stout-kneed  looked  right  into  the 
mouths  of  the  rifles;  of  the  desolate  children  and  wives, 
innocently  awaiting  their  men’s  return ;  of  the  dreary 
death-train  winding  homeward  with  lips  pressed  as  blood¬ 
less  as  the  lips  of  the  slain.  The  counsel  offered  those 
wronged  folk  of  the  prairie  was  the  counsel  given  the 
Friends  in  Kansas  two  years  before. 

Let  tears  quench  the  curses, 

That  burn  through  your  prayers. 

Through  endurance  and  forbearance  lay  the  path  to  vic¬ 
tory.  Out  of  death  came  life  in  God’s  harvest ;  out  of  the 
blood-nourished  reeds  of  the  Swan’s  Marsh  would  bloom 

Free  homes  and  free  altars 
And  fields  of  ripe  food. 

On  the  lintels  of  Kansas 
That  blood  shall  not  dry ; 

Henceforth  the  Bad  Angel 
Shall  harmless  go  by; 

Henceforth  to  the  sunset, 

Unchecked  on  her  way. 

Shall  Liberty  follow 
The  march  of  the  day. 

The  poem  as  preserved  is  a  consistent  plea  for  passive  re¬ 
sistance.  The  assurance  of  liberty,  however,  seems  rather 
the  word  of  a  prophet  of  old  than  of  the  poet  of  the  day. 
Whittier  tells  us,  nevertheless,  that  he  had  considerable 
trouble  to  restrain  himself  to  the  philosophy  of  meekness  in 
writing  the  poem.  “I  have  had  hard  work  to  keep  down 
my  indignation,”  he  wrote  his  editor.  “I  feel  a  good  deal 
more  like  a  wild  Berserker  than  like  a  carpet  minstrel, 
‘with  his  singing  robes  about  him,’  when  recording  atroci¬ 
ties  like  that  of  the  Swan’s  Marsh.”^^®  He  liked  the  poem 
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for  its  sweep  and  rhythm,  but  it  was  for  the  theme  that 
he  asked  for  a  proof-sheet  to  send  to  Charles  Simmer  in 
advance  of  publication. 

Early  in  1859,  Whittier  wrote  that  the  poet  had  small 
choice  of  subject  for  song. 

Fate  holds  and  guides  the  hands  of  Art, 

And  lips  must  answer  to  the  heart. 


In  shadow  now,  and  now  in  sun. 

As  runs  the  life,  the  song  must  run.^^e 


Whittier’s  life  brought  various  themes  to  his  songs  of  1859, 
but  freedom  was  a  burden  or  a  hope  of  most  of  them.  The 
path  of  life,  as  strange  today  as  in  the  time  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  still  needed  the  guiding  shadow  of  The  Rock  in  El 
Ohor}^"^  The  Prophecy  of  Samuel  Sewall  glorified  the  old 
Puritan  judge  who  outran  the  halting  step  of  his  age  by 
refusing  to  “brand  his  brother  a  slave.”^^®  The  Red  River 
Voyageur,  set  in  northeastern  Nebraska  territory  and 
Manitoba,  likened  our  mortal  journey  to  the  course  of  the 
river 


Through  belts  of  dusky  pine-land 
And  gusty  leagues  of  plain, 

past 

The  smoke  of  the  hunting-lodges 
Of  the  wild  Assiniboins 


While  Rome’s  great  altar  smoked  with  gums  to  sweeten 
the  passage  of  foul  King  Bomba  of  Naples  into  heaven,  the 
tearful  prayers  of  pallid  toiler  and  negro  chattel  went  up 
from  all  the  dark  by-places  of  Edgbaston,  England,  in 
In  Remembrance  of  Joseph  SturgeJ^’’  Although  the  angles 
of  strife  were  rounding  out  and  smiting  hands  were  learn¬ 
ing  to  heal.  My  Psalm  assured  that  manly  deed  and  word 
should  still  rebuke  wrong.^^^  From  exiled  hearts  in  sunny 
South  and  prairied  West  now,  too,  came  echoes  of  New 
England  song.^®^  Whittier  had  also  gained  a  good  idea 
of  the  “Western  home  and  mode  of  life”  of  Hannah  Lloyd 
Neall.^®*  On  a  Prayer-Book  visualized  a  free  church  in 
which  the  Consoler  would  fold  together  “the  dark  hands 
and  the  white  .  .  .  breaking  every  chain.”^®^  Lines  for  a 
Village  Festival  thanked  heaven  that  Freedom’s  arm  could 
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change  a  rocky  soil  to  gold.^^®  When  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  wrote  from  Italy  of  the  people’s  breaking  with  the 
Pope  because  of  his  sympathy  with  the  “slaughters  of  Peru¬ 
gia,”  Whittier  answered  satirically  in  Rome  —  1859 : 

Ay,  the  wolf’s  with  the  sheep,  and  the  fox  with  the  fowl, 
when  freedom  we  trust  to  crosier  and  cowl ! 


So  bless  us  the  strong  hand,  and  curse  us  the  weak.^®® 

The  varied  viewpoints  of  the  poems  were  preparation 
for  the  treatment  of  the  insurrection  of  Harpers  Ferry  in 
October.  The  seizure  of  the  armory  occurred  October  16 ; 
by  October  19,  John  Brown,  severely  wounded,  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  Charleston  jail,  where  Lydia  Maria  Child 
visited  him.  Whittier’s  first  comment  upon  the  event  was 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Child,  October  21,  in  response  to  a  line 
from  her  about  the  visit  and  a  request  for  Whittier  to 
write  up>on  Brown. 

He  referred  to  Brown  at  once  as  “brave  but,  methinks, 
sadly  misguided.”  He  also  characterized  him  as  “a  noble- 
hearted,  self-sacrificing  old  man,”  but,  as  friends  of  peace 
and  believers  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  and  his  sis¬ 
ter  dared  “not  lend  any  countenance”  to  such  an  attempt 
as  the  invasion  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  One  of  Brown’s  pikes, 
sent  by  a  friend  in  Baltimore,  looked  too  much  like  murder 
to  be  a  Christian  weapon.  Though  Whittier  agreed  with 
Mrs.  Child  in  believing  they  should  judge  Brown  by  his 
own  standards,  he  felt  the  situation  a  severe  test  of  the 
principles  of  non-resistance  and  hoped  they  might  not  give 
the  lie  to  their  life-long  profession.  Being  true  to  their 
convictions  was  a  duty  they  owed  to  humanity.  To  write 
just  now  was,  therefore,  impossible  for  the  poet.  His 
heart  was  too  heavy  and  sorrowful.  He  could  “only  wait, 
with  the  fervent  prayer  that  the  cause  we  love  may  receive 
no  detriment.” 

Ill  in  body  himself  and  physically  unable  for  weeks  to 
write  beyond  a  mere  note,  Whittier  told  Elizabeth  Lloyd  on 
November  6  that  the  sad  affair  of  Harper’s  Ferry  had 
pained  and  troubled  him  exceedingly.  The  time  had  come, 
he  said,  for  all  to  pause  and  enquire  with  what  feelings  and 
motives  they  had  acted  in  the  great  controversy  between 
Freedom  and  Slavery. 
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Who  ever  fans  the  flames  on  either  side  from  mere 
selfishness  and  for  party  ends  assumes  a  fearful  re¬ 
sponsibility.  I  made  several  attempts  last  week  to 
write  out  my  thoughts  on  the  subject,  but  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  over  from  sheer  inability  to  exert  mind 
or  body.  It  seemed  to  me  that  nobody  said  precise¬ 
ly  the  right  thing,  and  that  I  could  and  must  sav 

it.l38 

Later  in  November  Whittier  reiterated  his  position  at 
length  in  The  Lesson  of  the  Da/y  and  counseled  both  the 
North  and  the  South  freely  on  their  future  conduct.^^^ 
The  painful  intelligence  of  the  tragic  events  at  Harper’s 
Ferry,  he  said  again,  had  affected  him,  in  common  with 
every  right-minded  man,  with  profound  sorrow  and  regret. 
Sternly  and  emphatically  he  condemned  the  attempt  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  good  of  freedom  by  the  evil  of  servile  strife  and 
civil  war  though  he  pitied  deeply  the  misguided  actors. 

Admitting  that  the  majority  of  professing  Christians 
did  not  share  his  sentiment  of  non-resistance,  he  reviewed 
the  wide  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  justifiability  of 
bloodshed  in  defense  of  life  and  liberty  and  wondered  that 
revolt  was  not  therefore  “the  normal  condition  of  States 
embracing  .  .  .  the  extremes  of  liberty  and  slavery.”  His¬ 
tory  revealed  that  in  all  ages  of  the  world  slavery  had 
within  itself  the  elements  of  perpetual  unrest  and  needed 
no  incentive  to  insurrection  from  without.  The  North 
could  not  afford  to  engage  in  violence  and  conspiracy  which 
were  the  expedients  of  weakness  and  error,  not  truth  and 
justice.  The  South  should  see  that  the  aggressions  of  its 
slave  power  upon  Northern  rights  had  furnished  the  hint 
and  excuse  for  the  filibustering  of  Brown  of  Harper’s 
Ferry. 

The  Repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  the 
armed  invasion  of  Kansas  by  Missouri  slaveholders 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  introducing  slavery  by 
force  of  arms  into  a  free  territory,  was  a  dangerous 
example  to  such  men  as  Brown  and  his  followers. 

.  .  .  The  slave  States  .  .  .  must  abandon  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  extend  slaverj’.  They  must  not  repeat  the 
atrocity  of  seeking,  as  in  Kansas,  to  force  with  bay¬ 
onet  and  bowie  knife  the  detestable  wrong  upon  a 
free  community.  .  .  . 

(To  he  continued) 
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NOTES 


1  William  Forster,  an  itinerant  minister  of  Norwich,  Eng¬ 
land,  toured  the  United  States  three  times  to  present  the  views 
of  the  Friends  society,  on  the  evils  of  Slavery.  In  1820  he 
went  into  Indiana;  in  1845,  into  Iowa;  and  in  1854,  into 
East  Tennessee,  where  he  died  in  January.  —  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier.  William  Forster;  note  beneath  title.  Writings. 
Eiverside  edition.  7  volumes.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1889.)  Vol.  IV,  p.  88.  Also,  Samuel  T.  Pickard. 
Life  and  Letters  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  2  volumes. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  1895.)  Vol.  I,  p.  37. 
Whittier’s  poem  appeared  in  The  National  Era,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  July  17  and  20,  1854. 

2  John  G.  Whittier.  The  Pawnee  Brave.  Frances  Mary 
Pray.  A  Study  of  Whittier’s  Apprenticeship  as  a  Poet. 
(Pennsylvania  State  College.  1930.)  pp.  156-158. 

3  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  The  Rescue.  Clipping  from 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  without  date.  (Kansas  Scrap  Book 
W.  Library,  Kansas  State  Historical  Society.  Topeka. 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  277.) 

4  The  Rescue,  11.  65-75. 

5  George  Eice  Carpenter.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
American  Men  of  Letters.  (Houghton,  Mifllin  and  Company. 
1903.)  pp.  67-69. 

6  William  Lyon  Phelps.  A  Noteworthy  Letter  of  Whit¬ 
tier’s.  The  Century  Magazine.  May,  1902.  Vol.  64,  pp. 
15-17. 

7  Pickard,  op.  cit.  Vol.  1,  pp.  99-103. 

8  Whittier.  Justice  and  Expediency.  Writings.  Vol.  VII, 
p.  54. 

9  Whittier.  The  Abolitionists..  Ibid.,  p.  68. 

10  Pickard,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  286. 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  283-292.  In  1840  and  1844  Whittier  sup¬ 
ported  James  G.  Birney  for  the  Presidency  on  the  Liberty 
ticket.  He  worked  for  the  coalition  with  the  Democrats  that 
elected  Eobert  Eantoul  to  Congress  from  South  Essex  in  1842. 
He  let  himself  be  the  Congressional  nominee  of  the  Liberty 
party  from  North  Essex  through  1842  and  1843,  to  prevent 
an^  election  of  either  the  Whig  or  the  Democratic  candidate, 
from  neither  of  whom  he  could  secure  anti-slavery  pledges. 
In  urging  the  Eeverend  John  Pierpont  to  run  for  Congress 
in  1842  on  the  Liberty  ticket,  Whittier  hoped  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  party  the  popularity  the  clergyman  had  won  in  his 
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Boston  pulpit  for  anti-slavery  reform;  but  when  Mr.  Pier- 
pont  declined  the  nomination,  saying  that  freedom  of  the 
pulpit  must  be  prior  in  time  to  the  freedom  of  the  slave, 
Whittier,  in  satirical  verse,  turned  to  the  aid  of  clergymen 
generally  in  “Lines  on  Beading  Several  Pamphlets  published 
by  Clergymen  against  the  Abolition  of  the  Gallows,”  printed 
in  the  Democratic  Review,  Washington,  D.  C.  October,  1842. 
In  1843  he  got  Governor  Marcus  Morton  of  Massachusetts  to 
recommend  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  At  the 
same  time  Whittier  was  aiding  62,791  of  his  fellow  citizens 
in  Massachusetts  to  petition  the  legislature  for  laws  and  con¬ 
stitutional  amendments  that  would  relieve  the  state  from  par¬ 
ticipation  in  such  crime  of  oppression  as  had  occurred  in  the 
seizure,  without  warrant,  in  Boston  in  1842,  of  George  Lati¬ 
mer,  an  alleged  fugitive  slave,  by  James  B.  Grey  of  Norfolk, 
Virginia.  For  one  of  the  conventions  to  be  held  simultan¬ 
eously  in  each  county,  January  2,  1843,  —  the  convention  in 
Essex  — ,  Whittier  wrote  Massachusetts  to  Virginia,  published 
in  The  Liberator,  January  27,  1843. 

Also,  Thomas  Franklin  Currier,  ed.  Elizabeth  Lloyd  and 
the  Whittiers,  a  budget  of  letters.  (Harvard  University 
Press.  1939.)  pp.  18-20.  On  August  14,  1840,  Whittier 
wrote  Elizabeth  Lloyd  that  annoying  remarks  of  “some  Or¬ 
thodox  Friends”  about  his  association  with  the  Hicksites,  in 
the  anti-slavery  society,  had  made  him  self-conscious;  and, 
laboring  under  the  impression  that  the  cause  of  emancipation 
found  no  favor  in  her  eyes,  he  had  been  slow  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her.  “I  really  felt  unsafe  with  all  —  I  seemed 
to  stand  alone  —  without  sympathy,  save  among  the  ‘Here¬ 
tics.’  I  felt,  too,  that  I  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion.” 
This  feeling  seems  not  to  have  deterred  his  efforts,  however, 
in  the  least,  for  earlier  in  the  same  letter  he  said  that  the 
cause  of  the  slave  to  which  he  had  already  devoted  eight  years 
of  his  life,  still  demanded  all  the  time  and  talent  he  could 
bestow.  “My  relish  for  poetry  is  as  strong  as  ever  —  but  the 
pleasure  of  composition  has  in  a  great  degree  ceased.  It  has 
become  all  taskwork.” 

12  Writings.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  49-50,  58-63,  and  63-69. 

13  Pickard,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  215.  In  the  autumn  of 
1837  Whittier  went  to  Philadelphia  to  assist  Benjamin  Lundy 
in  editing  The  National  Enquirer.  When  Lundy,  who  was 
worn  out,  retired  in  March,  1838,  the  name  of  the  paper  was 
changed  to  The  Pennsylvania  Freeman,  and  Whittier  assumed 
the  editorship,  which  he  held  until  February,  1840.  Lundy 
died  October  22,  1839.  Cf.  also,  Charles  Arthur  Hawley. 
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Whittier  and  Iowa.  The  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Poli¬ 
tics.  Vol.  34,  p.  120. 

14  The  New  Year,  stanza  32.  Writings.  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
63-69. 

Whittier’s  letter  to  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  August  22,  1842,  as 
transcribed  in  Whittier’s  U nknown  Romance,  Letters  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Lloyd,  with  an  introduction  by  Marie  V.  Denervaud 
(Houghton  Mufflin.  1922),  p.  8,  would  also  seem  to  carry  an 
allusion  to  the  West  in  the  phrase,  “A  Western  young  lady  of 
much  intelligence.”  The  transcription  in  Currier’s  Eliza¬ 
beth  Lloyd  and  the  Whittiers,  pp.  105-107,  however,  makes 
this  phrasing  “A  Boston  young  lady  of  much  intelligence,” 

15  Channing.  Writings.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  42-45. 

16  Writings.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  89-94, 

17  Texas  and  To  Massachusetts.  Writings.  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
94-98  and  100-101. 

18  The  National  Era,  Washington,  D.  C.  November  11, 
1847.  Also  Writings.  Vol.  VII,  pp.  280-283,  with  date  of 
1844. 

19  Pickard,  op  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  307.  Also  Carpenter,  op. 
cU.,  p.  175. 

20  At  Washington.  Writings.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  106-111. 
Also,  Pickard,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  328.  Whittier  and  Henry 
Wilson  had  gone  to  Washington  as  delegates  of  a  Liberty 
party  convention  to  carry  to  Congress  a  petition  containing 
60,000  names  against  the  annexation  of  Texas.  A  visit  to  a 
slave  prison  in  the  city  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
poem.  Also,  Hawley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  125-126.  Mr.  Hawley  be¬ 
lieves  that  Whittier  at  this  time  conceived  of  building  in  the 
unspoiled  West,  a  Utopia,  a  place  of  freedom,  and  supposed 
that  he  considered  Salem,  Iowa,  as  site. 

21  At  Washington,  stanza  17. 

22  Pickard,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  301-307.  Also  Thomas 
Franklin  Currier.  A  Bibliography  of  John  Greenleaf  Whit¬ 
tier.  (Harvard  University  Press.  1937.)  pp.  469-483.  From 
July  25,  1844,  to  March  13,  1845,  Whittier  edited 
the  Middlesex  Standard,  an  anti-slavery  and  Liberty  party 
organ,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  In  March  and  April,  1844, 
and  from  June,  1845,  through  December,  1846,  he  edited  the 
Essex  Transcript  at  Amesbury  and  Salisbury,  characterizing 
the  weekly  paper  as  “weakly,”  and  himself  as  “an  active  poli¬ 
tician  of  the  Liberty  stamp.”  In  1847,  when  The  National 
Era  came  into  being  in  Washington  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  with  Gamaliel 
Bailey  as  editor,  Whittier  became  the  contributing  editor. 
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23  Pickard,  op.  cit.  Vol.  I,  pp.  77  and  308.  The  Sumner 
address  was  generally  unpopular  at  the  time  because  war  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  then  imminent. 

24  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  311-312.  Also,  A  Letter,  supposed  to 
be  written  by  the  chairman  of  the  “Central  Clique”  at  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.,  to  the  Hon.  M.  N.  Jr.,  at  Washington,  giving  the 
result  of  the  election.  Writings.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  117-122. 

25  Pickard,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I.  p.  312. 

26  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  316.  Also,  Writings.  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
102-104. 

27  The  National  Era,  June  3,  1847. 

28  Ibid.  September  16,  1847. 

29  The  New  England  Offering  was  edited  by  Harriet  Far¬ 
ley,  who  had  been  editor  of  The  Lowell  Offering  in  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  and  had  there  introduced  Whittier  to  Lucy 
Larcom  and  her  poetry  in  1844. 

30  Lucy  Larcom  had  migrated  to  Illinois  with  her  sister 
Emilie  and  Emilie’s  husband  in  the  spring  of  1846  and  set¬ 
tled  thirty  or  forty  miles  east  of  St.  Louis.  Lucy  named  the 
prairie  “Looking-Glass  Prairie.”  —  Lucy  Larcom.  A  New 
England  Girlhood,  outlined  from  Memory.  (Houghton,  Mif¬ 
flin.  1889.)  pp.  260-263. 

31  The  National  Era,  September  23,  1847. 

32  Pickard,  op  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  314. 

33  Writings.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  104-105.  Whittier  indicates 
the  date  of  this  poem  as  1846.  Currier,  op.  cit.,  p.  359,  gives 
no  date  of  composition,  but  notes  the  first  publication  as  in 
The  National  Era,  January  27,  1848,  with  the  title,  To  John 
C.  Calhoun.  The  note,  signed  “J.  G.  W.,”  and  printed  after 
the  poem  in  The  National  Era,  indicates  the  date  of  composi¬ 
tion  was  later  than  1846. 

34  To  Delaware.  Writings.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  127-128. 

35  Pickard,  op  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  319-321. 

36  Ibid.,  pp.  332-334. 

37  The  National  Era,  September  7,  1848. 

38  A  Pcean.  Ibid. 

39  Our  State  and  The  Crisis.  Writings.  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
333-334  and  148-152. 

40  On  Receiving  an  Eagle’s  Quill  from  Lake  Superior. 
Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  21-24. 

41  Ibid.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  163-165. 

42  Pickard,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  351-358. 

43  Writings.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  165-168. 

44  Pickard,  op  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  363-366. 

45  Writings.  Vol.  II,  pp.  24-25. 
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46  The  National  Era,  January  28,  1854.  Also,  Pickard, 
op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  378.  N.  P.  Rogers  was  an  anti-slavery 
worker  and  long-time  friend  of  Whittier’s.  Rogers  himself 
died  in  1847.  Whittier’s  prose  tribute  to  his  memory  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  National  Era,  October  21,  1847. 

47  J.G.W.  "The  Mauvaises  Terres  of  Nebraska."  The 
National  Era,  June  30,  1853. 

48  This  surveyor  was  J.  Evans.  Incidental  Observation 
of  the  Upper  Missouri  River,  and  Description  of  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Formation  of  the  Mauvaises  Terres  of  Nebraska  Territory. 
A  report  of  May,  1849,  to  David  Dale  Owen,  United  States 
Geologist,  in  David  Dale  Owen’s  Report  of  Geological  Survey 
of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  (Lippincott,  Gambo  & 
Co.,  1852.)  pp.  196-208. 

49  J.G.W.  The  National  Era,  September  29  and  Decem¬ 
ber  22,  1853. 

50  J.G.W.  Massachusetts.  The  National  Era  (weekly 
edition),  December  22,  1853. 

51  The  Haschish.  Writings,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  173-175. 

52  Ibid.,  pp.  345-348. 

53  J.G.W.  The  National  Era,  March  30,  1854,  and 
(weekly  ed.),  April  6,  1854. 

54  The  Daily  National  Era.  March  30,  1854. 

55  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  was  the  Whig  candidate  whom 
Sumner  defeated  for  the  Senate  in  1850. 

56  John  G.  Whittier.  Letter,  “Amesbury  4th  2nd  Mo. 
1854,”  to  “Dear  Friend.”  (Manuscript  in  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.)  Albert  Mordell  Quaker  Militant:  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1933.)  p. 
165. 

57  J.  G.  W.  The  National  Era,  April  15,  1854,  and 
(weekly  edition),  April  27,  1854. 

58  The  “reverend  Mr.  Johnson”  was  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Johnson,  missionary  to  the  Shawnee  Indians  and  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Shawnee  Mission  Manual  Labor  School,  1830- 
1841  and  1847-1862.  He  was  nominated  as  a  territorial 
delegate  to  Congress  at  Kickapoo,  September  20,  1853,  and 
declared  elected  November  8.  Mr.  Johnson  owned  and  worked 
slaves.  —  Martha  B.  Caldwell.  Annals  of  the  Shawnee 
Methodist  Mission.  (Kansas  State  Historical  Society.  To¬ 
peka.  1939.)  pp.  8-86.  Also,  P.  Orman  Ray.  The  Repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  (Arthur  H.  Clark  Company, 
Cleveland.  1909.)  p.  148. 

59  Reprint  in  The  National  Era,  June  1,  1854.  Also, 
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The  Daily  Transcript,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  June  2, 
1854. 

60  The  Daily  National  Era,  June  9,  1854.  Also,  Boston 
Daily  Commonwealth,  June  8,  1854. 

61  Boston  Daily  Commonwealth,  June  9,  1854. 

62  John  G.  Whittier.  Letter,  “Amesbury  10th  6th  Mo. 
1854”  to  “My  dear  Friend.”  Mordell.  op.  cit.,  pp.  166-167. 

63  Ichabod.  The  National  Era,  July  29,  1854,  and  (week¬ 
ly  ed.),  August  3,  1854.  Also,  Writings.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  170- 
171  (with  title,  The  Rendition). 

64  The  National  Era,  June  28,  1854,  and  (weekly  ed.), 
June  29,  1854. 

65  John  6.  Whittier.  Letter,  “Amesbury,  3d  7th  mo.”  to 
Emerson :  excerpt.  Pickard,  op  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  373-374.  To 
Emerson  Whittier  also  now  recommended  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp,  Jr.,  as  holding  in  his  hands  the  destiny  of  the  North. 
As  early  as  1852,  however,  Emerson  had  recognized  Winthrop 
as  an  enemy  of  liberty  and  on  March  7,  1854,  in  a  lecture  in 
New  York,  he  had  publicly  denounced  him  as  such.  Mordell, 
op.  cit.,  p.  167,  footnote,  refers  to  Emerson’s  published  state¬ 
ments  in  Miscellanies,  pp.  242-243,  and  Journals,,  Vol.  VIII, 
pp.  307-310. 

66  The  National  Era,  July  11,  1854,  and  (weekly  ed.), 
July  27,  1854. 

67  The  Kansas  Emigrants,  st.  1.  The  National  Era,  Jidy 
21,  1854,  and  (weekly  ed.),  July  27,  1854. 

68  Cf.  pp.  309  and  312-313  supra. 

69  William  Forster,  stanzas  13,  11.3-4,  and  18.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Era,  July  17,  1854,  and  (weekly  edition),  July  20, 
1854. 

70  The  National  Era  (weekly  ed.),  October  5,  1854. 

71  The  National  Era,  June  8  and  29,  and  September  14, 
1854. 

72  The  National  Era  (weekly  edition),  June  8,  1854. 

73  Ibid,  (weekly  edition),  August  3,  1854. 

74  Letter  to  Sumner,  quoted  in  Pickard,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  369-370. 

75  J.G.W.  To  C.  S.  The  National  Era  (weekly  edition), 
December  7,  1854. 

76  J.  G.  Whittier.  Letter,  “Amesbury,  4,  2  mo.  (1855).” 
Whittier's  Unknown  Romance:  Letters  to  Elizabeth  Lloyd. 
p.  14. 

77  J.G.W.  Henry  Wilson.  The  National  Era,  February 
8,  1855. 

78  The  National  Era,  June  21,  1855. 
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79  Pickard,  op  cit.,  Vol.  I  p.  375. 

80  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  The  Panorama.  Poetical 
Works,  two  vols.  (Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.,  1870),  Vol.  II,  pp. 
3-19. 

81  Cf.  pp.  316-317,  supra. 

82  Pickard,  op  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  376. 

83  For  his  Northern  views,  voiced  in  debate  on  the  anti¬ 
slavery  question,  Charles  Sumner  was  struck  down  in  the 
United  States  Senate  by  Preston  S.  Brooks  of  South  Carolina, 
May  23,  1856,  and  injured  seriously. 

84  The  National  Era,  January  10,  1856.  The  copy  of  the 
poem  in  the  Riverside  edition.  Writings,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  348, 
has  a  prefatory  note  saying  that  “unhappily,  the  professions 
and  pledges  of  the  vacillating  government  of  Egypt  proved 
unreliable.” 

85  Barber’s  funeral  was  held  in  the  Free  State  Hotel,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Eldridge  House,  and  the  body  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  west  of  Lawrence,  now  known  as  “The 
Pioneer  Cemetery.” 

86  Excerpts  from  stanzas  11  and  12  of  The  Burial  of 
Barber. 

87  Pickard,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  380-381. 

88  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  382-383. 

89  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  389.  During  the  time  of  the  Kansas 
troubles,  the  term  “border  ruffian”  was  applied  to  the  party 
in  power. 

90  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  383-387. 

91  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  383. 

92  The  Villager,  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Mills,  July  10, 
1856.  (Typescript  used). 

93  Pickard,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  384-385. 

94  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  384. 

95  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  387. 

96  The  National  Era,  July  3,  1856,  and  The  Villager 
(typescript  used),  July  3,  1856. 

97  The  last  line  of  this  stanza  in  The  Villager  copy  read, 
“And  cry,  ‘To  the  Rescue,  Free  men  and  Freemont.’  ” 

98  Pickard,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  387. 

99  Thomas  Franklin  Currier.  Bibliography  of  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier,  pp.  381  and  584-585. 

100  The  National  Era,  August  14,  1856. 

101  Pickard  Life  and  Letters,  Vol.  I.  pp.  386-387. 

102  Chorus,  used  at  end  of  each  stanza. 
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103  The  National  Era,  June  5,  1856. 

104  Ibid.,  July  17,  1856.  The  copy  in  Writings,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  187,  substitutes  in  stanza  five,  line  one  “cone”  for  “comb,” 
and  line  four,  “throne”  for  “home.” 

105  Currier,  loc.  cit. 

106  The  National  Era,  August  14,  1856.  Also,  Pickard. 
Whittier-Land,  pp.  150-151. 

107  Pickard.  Life  and  Letters,  Vol.  I,  pp.  383-383.  Both 
uses  of  the  phrase  in  the  letter  were  in  the  following  form, 
“Forget,  forgive  and  UNITE.” 

108  The  National  Era,  September  4,  1856.  A  poem  of 
twenty-nine  lines,  without  title,  and  with  “J.G.W.”  as  signa¬ 
ture.  When  included  in  the  collected  works,  this  poem  bore 
the  title,  What  of  the  Day? 

109  The  National  Era,  September  4,  1856. 

110  Ibid.  Letter  of  Richard  Mendenhall,  July  27,  quoted 
from  Friends’  Review,  (Philadelphia,  August  23,  1856.) 

111  The  National  Era,  April  8,  15  and  22,  1847. 

112  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  Complete  Poetical  Works, 
Cambridge  edition.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company, 
1894),  p.  512.  The  poem,  as  printed  here  in  the  Appendix, 
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JOURNAL  OF  WILLIAM  WAIT  OLIVER  OF 
SALEM,  1802-1803. 


From  the  Original  in  Possession  of 
The  Essex  Institute 


{Continued  from  Volume  LX XXI,  page  256) 


Monday,  28.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  S.  W.  Cool  &  pleasant, 
before  breakfast,  walk’d  alone  to  the  Crowninshield  wharf 
and  up  Essex  Street.  Colo.  Lee  administered  to  me  the 
Oath  of  Deput  Collr.  Edward  went  home  in  the  New- 
burypt.  stage,  at  11  O’c.  Eveng  home  at  ^  past  7  &  then 
to  see  Sara.  At  9  O’c.  began  to  rain  &  blow.  Home  &  to 
bed  at  ^  past  10.  Wind  N.  E.  Rained  snowed  &  blowed 
very  heavy  in  the  night. 

Tuesday,  Mar.  1.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  N.  W.  made  a  fire 
in  my  chamber.  Read  the  14th  book  of  Homer’s  Odyssey. 
Mr  Joseph  Perkins,  a  worthy  member  of  society,  departed 
this  life.  Before  noon,  wind  N.  W.  &  cold.  Rain,  snow 
&  fair  weather,  alternately.  Administer’d  an  oath  to  Capt. 
Simon  Forrester,  being  the  first  time.  Spent  the  evening 
at  home  in  my  chamber  reading  Homer’s  Odyssey,  and 
examining  Jones’s  English  system  of  book  keeping,  much 
pleased  with  it,  particularly  the  simplicity  of  the  Day 
book.  To  bed  at  10.  Very  cold  &  windy.  Wind  N.  W. 
at  12  O’c.  got  out  of  bed  to  see  my  fire,  which  burnt  very 
brisk. 

Wednesday,  2.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  N.  W.  very  windy  and 
cold.  Ther.  at  sunrise  at  4  above  .  Sun  all  day.  After 
dinner,  went  over  to  Castle  hill  in  company  with  Daniel 
M — g,  returned  home  &  stopped  to  see  Sara  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  Spent  the  eveng  at  Mrs  Gardner’s  home  &  to  bed 
at  ^2  past  11. 

Thursday,  3.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  S.  W.  moderate  & 
pleasant.  Sally  spent  the  day  at  our  house.  Towards 
night,  felt  quite  melancholy  but  of  a  pleasing  kind,  such 
melancholy  as  tends  to  soften  the  affections  and  better  the 
heart — Sara  spent  the  evening  at  our  house — at  %  past  9, 
went  home  with  my  sister  and  44  before  10  with  the  object 
of  my  affections,  with  whom  I  spent  upwards  of  an  hour 
in  the  most  agreeable,  tender  conversation — home  and  to 
(848) 
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bed  at  ^  past  10.  Slept  indifferently.  J.  P.  busied. 

Friday,  4.  Rose  at  ^  past  5.  Walk’d  to  Pool’s,  rather 
cool — Wind  S.  After  the  sun  rose,  warm  and  pleasant — 
spent  an  hour  with  Sara,  in  the  morning  and  an  hour  after 
dinner — read  to  her  the  History  of  Amelia  Sanford  writ¬ 
ten  by  herself.  Spent  the  evening  at  home,  very  agreeable 
in  company  with  Mrs  Thayer  and  Sara.  Read  several 
detached  pieces  of  Freneau’s  Poetical  Works.  President 
Jefferson’s  appointment  to  the  Presidency  of  the  U.  S. 
celebrated  by  a  large  company  at  Osgood’s.  At  %  past  9 
went  home  with  Sara,  returned  at  10  and  to  bed  directly. 

Saturday,  Mar.  5.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  N.  W.  and  cold. 
Spent  the  morning  at  home  reading  Mavor’s  Voyages. 
Afternoon,  spent  at  home  reading  Mavor’s  collection. 
Eveng.  at  Mr  O’s.  store.  At  my  parents  &  to  see  Sara — 
home  at  past  9.  To  bed  at  1/4  past  10. 

Sunday,  6.  Rose  at  7.  Wind  N.  W.  &  very  cold  but 
pleasant.  Made  a  fire  in  my  chamber  before  breakfast, 
read  several  chapters  in  the  New  testement  &  a  few  in  the 
Old — to  meeting  in  the  forenoon — Doctor  Barnard  gave 
an  excellent  Moral  Discourse  from  Proverbs  8:28 — At 
noon,  Hubbard  came  from  Boston — dined  at  our  house 
and  in  the  afternoon,  I  walked  to  Lynn  with  him  thro’  the 
turnpike  to  see  Gamaliel — ^got  there  ^  before  4  &  parted 
with  them  for  home  at  12  minutes  past  4 — got  home  3 
minutes  before  6  being  1  hour  &  45  minutes,  coming  from 
Gamaliel’s.  Came  over  Lynn  common  and  across  the 
Great  Pasture.  Very  disagreeable  travelling  in  the  pas¬ 
tures.  my  shoes  were  completely  glazed  over  with  Ice  & 
I  had  two  or  three  falls,  &  came  very  near  having  a  dozen. 
After  I  got  home,  had  some  hot  coffee,  warm’d  my  feet, 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Apocrapha,  and  went  to  see  Sara, 
spent  an  agreeable  evening — home  &  to  bed  at  I/2  past  11. 

Monday,  7.  Rose  at  ^2  past  6.  Wind  N.  W.  &  cold. 
Spent  the  morning  reading  and  writing.  Very  pleasant. 
Wholesome  air.  Spent  the  evening  with  Sara.  Home  and 
to  bed  at  10  O’c. 

Tuesday,  8.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  N.  W.  pleasant  &  cold. 
Spent  the  eveng  at  Mrs  Gardner’s — to  bed  at  past  11. 

Wed.  9.  Rose  at  ^  past  6.  Wind  W.  pleasant  &  cold. 
Spent  the  eveng.  at  home  in  my  chamber,  reading  Plu- 
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tarch’s  Lives.  At  past  9,  went  over  to  see  my  parents, 
&  at  past  10,  with  John  Moody  &  Daniel  Manning, 
started  for  Phillips  point;  went  up  round  the  mill  pond, 
thro’  the  great  pasture  &  out  by  Medcalf’s  into  the  road, 
over  Legges  Hill,  thro’  the  fields,  round  the  shore  beyond 
Phillips’  house.  Found  the  sea  very  boisterous — traversed 
the  beach  an  hour,  and  returned  home  thro’  Marblehead 
road — got  home  &  to  bed  at  ^  before  2  O’c.  Quite  weary. 
Very  cold. 

Thursday,  Mar.  10.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  N.  W.  cold  and 
pleasant.  Noon  wind  S.  W.  drank  coffee  at  Mrs  Gard¬ 
ner’s,  with  my  Sister  Sally  and  Jenny  Thayer.  Home  at 
^  past  9.  Weary.  To  bed  at  ^  past  10.  Slept  sound. 

Friday,  11.  Rose  at  ^  past  6.  Wind  S.  W.  very 
pleasant  and  warm.  Spent  the  evening  at  home.  Sara  at 
our  house — home  with  her  at  10  O’c.  staied  till  ^  past  11. 
To  bed  at  before  12.  Slept  soundly. 

Saturday,  12.  Rose  at  ^  past  6.  Wind  S.  W.  Warm 
&  pleasant.  Spent  the  afternoon  at  home,  puting  up  my 
books,  papers  &c. — towards  night,  overcast  &  like  foul 
weather.  Spent  the  evening  at  home  in  my  chamber, 
reading.  To  bed  at  10. 

Sunday,  13.  Rose  at  1/4  past  6.  Wind  S.  E.  overcast, 
disagreeable  weather.  To  meeting  forenoon.  Afternoon, 
at  home  in  my  chamber.  Read  two  antient  sermons.  1 
proving  the  existence  of  a  God,  &  1  upon  practical  Atheism. 
Very  good,  in  my  opinion.  At  6  O’c.  went  to  my  Mother’s. 
At  7  to  Mrs  Gardners,  at  8  to  see  Mrs  Upton  with  Sara 
— at  %  past  9  returned  to  Mrs  G’s  before  12  at  home 
&  to  bed. 

Monday,  14.  Rose  at  %  past  6.  Wind  S.  E.  overcast 
&  light  rain.  Town  meeting.  Republican  Selectmen 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  about  thirty.  Spent  the  evening 
at  home  in  my  chamber,  reading  Plutarch’s  Lives  &  Gon- 
dibert,  a  Heroic  Poem,  writing  150  years  since.  John 
Moody  spent  the  eveng  with  me  &  slept  with  me.  To  bed 
at  ^  before  11. 

Tuesday,  15.  Rose  at  Y^  past  6.  Wind  S.  overcast, 
disagreeable  forenoon.  Noon  Wind  S.  W.  very  warm  & 
pleasant.  Mrs  Peabody,  wife  of  Samuel  Peabody  de¬ 
parted  this  life.  She  was  a  lady  of  gentle,  pleasing  man- 
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ners.  Sick  4  days,  with  a  putrid  bilious  Fever.  Spent 
the  even^  with  Sara — To  bed  at  ^  past  11  O’c. 

Wednesday,  16.  Rose  at  %  past  6.  Wind  S.  W.  & 
warm.  Attended  Mrs  Peabody’s  funeral,  buried  in  the 
new  buryinf'  ground.  Mr  Morgan  spent  the  eveng  with 
me  and  slept  with  me.  To  bed  at  1/4  past  9. 

Thursday,  17.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  N.  E.  &  Rain.  At 
4  O’c.  AM  rained  very  hard  accompanied  with  Thunder 
and  Lightning.  After  breakfast  went  down  with  Mr  Mor¬ 
gan.  Spent  the  eveng  at  home  in  my  chamber.  Mr  Parker 
&  wife  spent  an  hour  with  me.  Read  Plutarch’s  Lives. 
To  bed  at  10. 

Friday,  18.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  W.  warm  &  pleasant. 
Spent  the  evening  with  Sara,  home  &  to  bed  at  %  past  11. 

Saturday,  19.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  N.  to  S.  &  S.  E.  Went 
down  to  see  Mr  Cross  before  breakfast.  J7oon,  went  to 
the  Library.  Returned  10  &  11  vols.  MavoFs  Voyages. 
6  Vol.  A.  Museum  &  Brydone’s  Tour  in  Sicily  &  Malta. 
Took  out,  Mackinsies  Tour  thro’  Montreal  5th  Vol.  Tour¬ 
ists — 4  Vol.  Ame.  Museum  &  Lee’s  Memoirs.  Afternoon, 
Gamaliel  came  from  Lynn — ^went  with  him  to  North 
Fields  &  in  the  eveng  to  Danvers — home  &  to  bed  at  10 
O’c.  Head  ache  severely. 

Sunday,  20.  Rose  at  1/4  past  6.  Wind  S.  &  pleasant 
forenoon.  Afternoon  wind  S.  E.  &  chilly,  towards  night 
Rain — forenoon  to  hear  Dr  Barnard  Afternoon  Parson 
Hopkins.  Gamaliel  went  home  at  ^  past  4  O’c.  Spent 
the  evening  with  Sara.  Home  and  to  bed  at  11  O’c. 

Monday,  21.  Rose  at  1/4  past  6.  Wind  S.  W.  warm  & 
pleasant.  Moved.  Moved  my  things  before  going  to  the 
Office  in  the  morning.  From  too  violent  exercise  in  mov¬ 
ing,  fatigued  myself  very  much — sweat  profusely,  &  took 
a  severe  cold,  which  caused  my  bones  to  be  extremely  sore. 
Afternoon,  wind  changed  to  N.  W.  &  blew  a  hurricane. 
Spent  an  hour  with  Sara,  after  dinner,  &  also  spent  the 
evening  with  her.  Mr  Gardner  &  wife,  spent  the  eveng 
with  Mrs  Thayer.  To  bed  at  10  O’c.  lay  very  cold  & 
slept  very  poorly. 

Tuesday,  22.  Rose  at  %  past  5.  Wind  N.  W.  &  very 
cold  &  clear,  carried  my  wood  up  garret,  walked  upon 
the  hills  &  out  into  Essex  Street  home  to  breakfast  at  % 
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past  7  o’c.  Afternoon,  violent  flurry  of  hail.  After  supper, 
my  cold  increasing  &  my  limbs  being  very  sore,  I  retired 
to  rest  at  8  O’c. 

Wednesday,  23.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  S.  E.  raw,  cold; 
much  like  snow.  Afternoon  wind  S.  E.  &  a  violent  snow 
storm,  which  continued  all  the  afternoon  &  the  chief  part 
of  the  night.  To  bed  at  ^2 

Thursday,  24.  Rose  at  ^  past  6.  Wind  N.  &  cold. 
Sun  all  the  forenoon.  Afternoon,  cloudy  &  very  chilly. 
Spent  the  eveng  with  Sara,  to  bed  at  11  O’c.  Slept  well. 

Friday,  25.  Rose  at  ^  past  6.  Wind  S.  W.  &  pleasant, 
but  very  cold.  At  noon  overcast  &  raw.  my  cold  very 
tedious — head  aches  and  eyes  very  sore — Sara  drank  tea 
at  our  house  and  with  my  Mother  spent  the  eveng  with  us. 
Frose  quite  hard.  To  bed  at  11. 

Saturday,  26.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  S.  W.  Raw  cold  dis¬ 
agreeable  day,  and  as  unpleasant  a  week  for  the  6  days 
past,  as  had  happened  for  6  months,  to  a  person  that  iswell, 
more  especially  for  one  that  has  had  the  head  ache  &  a  vio¬ 
lent  cold  during  the  whole  of  the  time.  My  eyes  ache  so 
while  I  am  writing  that  I  can  but  just  see.  ^ar  it  with 
patience,  hope  for  the  best — the  worst  will  come  fast 
enough.  Spent  the  afternoon,  agreeable  indeed  with  Sa. 
Sally  drank  coffee  at  our  house.  Afternoon,  very  windy 
&  towards  night  rainy.  Spent  the  eveng  at  Mrs  Gardner’s, 
Mr  O’s  store  &  at  home,  alternately.  To  bed  at  10  O’c. 

Sunday,  27.  Rose  at  7.  Wind  N.  W.  Cold,  overcast 
&  windy.  Spent  the  day  at  home,  with  a  fire  in  my  cham¬ 
ber.  Read  part  of  a  Discourse  on  Atheism,  &  a  Discourse 
upon  the  subject  that  God  is  a  spirit,  read  several  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  book  of  Duteronomy.  After  Coffee,  at  night 
walk’d  to  Pool’s — on  my  return  stopped  at  my  mother’s, 
from  thence  to  Mrs  Gardner’s ;  with  her  I  spent  the  eveng 
Mr  G  &  Sally  being  gone  to  Lecture.  Home  &  to  bed  at 
11  O’c. 

Monday,  28.  Rose  at  y^,  past  6.  Wind  H.  W.  clear  & 
very  cold.  Spent  the  eveng  at  Mr  Joseph  Symonds  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Sally.  Home  &  to  bed  at  ^  past  10. 

Tuesday,  29.  Rose  at  %  past  6.  Wind  H.  W.  clear  & 
cold.  At  noon,  very  pleasant  &  mild — spent  an  hour  with 
■Sally  after  dinner.  Ship  Essex  J.  Ome,  arrived  from 
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Calcutta.  Spent  the  even^  with  Sally.  Mrs  G.  to  see  Mrs 
Thayer,  Mr  G.  to  Mr  Thayer’s  at  9  O’c.  &  returned  with 
his  wife  at  10.  Home  &  to  bed  at  past  11.  very 
pleasant. 

Wednesday,  30.  Rose  at  7.  Wind  17.  W.  &  very  pleas¬ 
ant.  At  the  office  at  %  past  7  &  after  dinner  at  past 
1  O’c.  Colonel  Lee  went  to  Boston.  At  night  stopped  at 
My  Father’s,  &  from  thence  to  Mrs  G’s.  Mrs  G.  &  my 
Mother  drank  tea  at  our  house.  Afternoon  wind  S.  E.  & 
raw.  Spent  the  evening  with  Sally.  Home  &  to  bed  at 
10  O’c.  Federal  Caucus  this  evening. 

Thursday,  31.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  S.  E.  overcast  &  raw, 
cold.  Went  to  the  office  before  breakfast.  After  dinner 
walk’d  two  miles  up  the  turnpike ;  wind  very  bleak  indeed. 
Spent  the  evening  with  Sally.  Home  &  to  bed  at  11  O’c. 
Capt.  John  Holman,  in  the  ship  Two  Brothers,  arrived 
from  the  Isle  of  France.  This  day  completes  one  year 
since  I  began  a  Diary.  Republican  caucus  this  evening. 


NEW  BELL  FOR  SALEM 


London  ye  12th  Aug.t  1796 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  Esq. 

Inclosed  you  have  Bill  of  Lading  &  Invoice  for  the 
Bell  you  wrote  to  us  for,  the  amount  being  £83.  5.  7  is 
carried  to  your  debit,  have  charg’d  nothing  for  Commis¬ 
sion,  as  we  owe  too  much  respect  for  the  Town  of  Salem 
to  think  of  such  a  thing,  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  that 
this  Order  is  executed  so  as  to  give  satisfaction,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  Judgement  the  Bell  is  just  such  a  one  as  your 
letter  describes. 

we  are  with  respect.  Sir,  Your  most  hble  Serts, 

Lane  &  Fraser. 

—  Essex  Institute,  Derby  Mss.,  vol.  U,  P*  57. 


JOURNAL  OF  CAPT.  JOHN  CROWNINSHIELD 
AT  CALCUTTA,  1797-1798,  WHEN  MASTER 
OF  THE  SHIP  “BELISARIUS” 

From  the  Original  Owned  bt 
Francis  B.  Crowninshield 

Capt.  J ohn  Crowninshield^  was  twenty-five  years  of  age 
when  he  made  this  voyage  in  the  BelisariiLS,  leaving  Salem 
on  October  18,  1796  and  arriving  at  Salem  on  July  26, 
1798.  This  was  the  third  voyage  of  the  famous  ship, 
which  was  built  by  Enos  Briggs  at  his  shipyard  at  Stage 
Point  in  the  South  Fields  and  launched  in  October,  1794, 
for  the  Crowninshield  family.  The  father  George,  and 
the  sons  Jacob,  Benjamin,  John,  Richard  and  George  are 
all  registered  at  one  time  or  another  as  part  owners  of  the 
Belisarius,  and  four  of  them,  at  various  periods,  com¬ 
manded  her.  In  fact,  before  1809,  nobody  but  a  Crown¬ 
inshield  had  owned  a  share  in  this  vessel.  Her  voyages  to 
the  East  were  among  the  earliest  and  the  quickest,  and  she 
brought  many  valuable  cargoes,  which  helped  to  build  up 
the  fortune  of  her  owners.  She  was  a  vessel  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  sixty-one  and  one-half  tons,  measured  only  ninety- 
four  and  one-half  feet  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  was  apparently  designed  more  for  speed  than 
tonnage.  The  duties  paid  on  her  cargoes  ranged  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty-one  thousand  dollars. 

The  following  journal  was  kept  by  Captain  Crownin¬ 
shield  while  he  was  in  Calcutta,  buying  a  cargo  for  a  re¬ 
turn  voyage  and  is  interesting  as  it  gives  much  informa¬ 
tion  in  detail  concerning  methods  of  trading  with  the  na¬ 
tives.  It  also  shows  what  business  acumen  a  young  man 
of  twenty-five  must  have  possessed  to  successfully  deal 
with  many  problems  which  confronted  him.  His  mate 
was  Samuel  Skerry,  Jr.,  who  later  commanded  this  vessel 
for  the  Crowninshields.  The  Belisarius  was  one  of  the 
earliest  ships  to  be  copper-bottomed.  Dr.  Bentley  de¬ 
scribed  her  as  “one  of  the  Richest  Ships  of  the  Port”. 
She  went  to  pieces  in  a  gale,  a  total  wreck,  in  the  Bay  of 
Tunis,  in  April,  1810,  the  crew  and  cargo  saved. 

1  For  sketch  of  Capt.  John  Crowninshield,  see  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll., 
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Calcutta  River  Hugly  Decemb.  14  1797 
n 97— Thursday  lU’  Arived  up  to  towTi  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  &  moored  the  ship  low  down  —  in  the  streem  gave 
the  pilot  my  Note  for  121  Rupees  for  piloting  the  ship  up 
—  she  drew  10^  but  we  must  pay  for  11  if  she  draw  above 
10  &e.  I  got  an  early  dinner  &  whent  on  shore  to  ingage 
a  house  &  after  seeing  several  I  concluded  to  take  the 
largest  &  the  others  I  saw  where  not  only  small  but  have 
no  go  down  or  stores,  &  are  a  long  way  from  the  custom 
house  &  all  goods  must  go  there  before  you  can  export 
them  &  the  cooly  hire  would  be  more  &  this  house  which  I 
have  taken  (it  is  larger  than  I  wanted)  has  sufficient  room 
&  large  go  downs  but  the  price  is  high  125  Rupees  per 
month  I  felt  myself  pritty  tired  after  traversing  about 
so  much  &  went  on  board  to  sleep. 

Friday  15:  I  came  on  shore  in  the  morning  &  entered 
the  ship  &  took  charge  of  my  house  &  brought  on  shore 
my  desk  —  trunks  &  some  pictures  &  furniture  &c.  &  then 
I  waited  upon  M''  Fairlie  to  know  if  his  house  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  money  for  the  bills  remitted  them  from  Madras 
upon  the  Government  here  to  the  amount  of  73483:4:8 
Current  Rupees  &  he  informed  me  they  had  received  it  all 
&  that  they  would  allow  me  intrest  for  the  same  —  &  that 
I  may  receive  the  money  when  I  please  however  I  shall  not 
want  it  this  20  days  yet  —  I  then  waited  upon  M''  Miller, 
our  Consul  to  let  him  know  such  a  vessel  was  in  port  as  it 
is  our  duty  to  do  always.  I  dined  at  M*"  Fairlie’s  house 
this  day  —  I  find  Iron  will  fetch  a  little  more  than  I  gave 
for  it  but  the  cotton  I  fear  will  not  so  much  —  piece  goods 
I  believe  are  upon  the  whole  reasonable  or  not  dear  Sugar 
not  dear  —  cheaper  than  it  was  5  or  6  months  ago  when 
my  brother  [Jacob  Crowninshield]  was  here  in  ship 
America  —  I  find  that  he  left  this  port  3  July  for  Ameri¬ 
ca  he  will  make  a  good  voyage.  I  received  two  letters  from 
him  one  dated  3  July  the  other  on  his  leaving  the  pilot 
at  the  sand’’  heads  11  July  I  find  that  there  has  been  here 
a  great  many  American  Ships  perticular  Salem  vessels  & 
that  they  have  carried  home  a  good  deal  of  Sugar  &  at  a 
high  price  10  or  11  Rupees  the  mond  82  £.  &  piece 

goods  at  a  higher  price  than  they  are  at  present  —  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  my  brother  Richard  dated  Hamburg 
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N’ov''  7  —  96  —  brouf^ht  by  Capt.  Jackson  who  is  now 
here  &  ends  Friday  I  sleep  on  shore  in  the  house  I  have 
took  to  reside  in  — 

Saturday  16:  when  I  was  at  Isle  France  a  Gentleman 
wished  to  send  358^  Dollars  &  27  Rupees  to  a  gentleman 
here  the  dollars  I  laid  out  in  Isle  France  in  fjold  lumps 
(48  lumps)  &  of  cours  took  the  risk  upon  myself  —  today 
the  Gentleman  sent  for  the  same  I  gave  him  the  358^  Dol¬ 
lars  —  &  likewise  the  rupees  but  the  22  Rupees  where  but 
half  ones  &  5  only  where  whole  ones  but  they  where  the 
same  that  I  took  in  Isle  France  &  of  cours  they  must  be 
right  I  let  my  Banian  have  the  above  48  Lumps  of  gold 
to  try  what  he  can  obtain  for  them  I  think  he  can  obtain 
more  for  them  than  what  I  gave  —  yesterday  I  sent  the 
pinance  &  barge  over  the  other  side  of  the  water  in  M'’ 
Gillets  yard  as  we  do  not  want  them  it  will  save  them  from 
being  stove  &  keep  them  out  of  our  way  —  I  sent  musters 
of  4  bales  of  my  cotton  to  Messrs.  Fairlie  Gilmore  &  C" 
to  see  what  they  will  offer  for  the  same  —  borrowed  of  M*" 
Skerry  (the  chief  mate)  350  Dollars  —  Capt.  Jackson 
(who  brought  me  my  brother  Dick’s  letter  from  Hamburg) 
called  upon  me  today  he  has  been  here  about  a  month  & 
expects  to  sail  in  a  month  for  Philadelphia. 

M''  Macarty  (who  was  our  Consul  at  the  Isle  de  France 
a  little  time  past)  called  on  me  to  learn  what  news  from 
Isle  France  &c.  (&  Capt.  Lawson  allso)  I  brought  him  a 
letter  from  there  from  his  Xephew  "William  Macarty  who 
came  out  from  Albany  via  Jfew  York  expecting  to  meet 
his  uncle  but  was  disappointed  &  is  now  returning  home 
by  the  way  of  Copenhagen  —  I  have  not  began  to  pur- 
ches  any  goods  as  yet  but  shall  (I  believe)  next  week  — 
my  Banian  is  trying  to  find  a  place  to  heave  my  ship  down 
at  &  to  see  what  kind  of  an  agreement  I  can  make  with  the 
man  &c.  I  sleep  on  shore  at  my  house  as  I  shall  all  the 
time  —  I  dined  at  home. 

Sunday  1 7 :  very  pleasant  as  it  all  ways  is  this  time  of 
the  year  the  mates  have  stript  the  ship  all  except  the  low¬ 
er  rigging-yards  &  top  mast  are  down  —  as  the  lower  rig¬ 
ging  has  never  been  lifted  since  the  ship  has  been  built  — 
we  shall  have  a  fine  time  &  a  good  oppertunity  to  give  it 
all  a  good  &  thorough  over  hall  as  we  intend  so  to  do  it 
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— has  been  standing  37  months  —  I  dined  at  M*'  Macarty’s 
a  little  way  out  of  town  Capt  Jackson  &  his  supercargo  & 
two  french  Gentlemen  was  there  &  Capt  Lawson  who  was 
Capt  of  the  Triton  —  &  M''  Minot  who  has  been  with  M' 
Macarty  this  4  years  past  he  came  out  with  my  brother 
Jacob  in  ship  Henry  — 

the  Portugees  fired  a  salute  it  being  (  as  I  am  informed) 
the  Queen  of  Portugal’s  birthday  Capt  Tredwell  (of 
ship  Miroch)  left  town  yesterday  morning  (his  ship  being 
down  Eiver)  for  Xew  York  he  being  detained  by  some  of 
his  people  they  having  left  the  ship  &  have  been  trying  to 
oblige  him  to  pay  them  their  wages  —  by  him  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  my  Father  —  &  one  (before)  by  Capt.  Kolloch  of 
Ship  Harmony  from  Kedgeree  of  Kew  York. 

Monday  18:  The  Carpenter  (Mr  Barber)  called  upon 
me  respecting  recopper  or  repairing  the  Copper  of  the 
Ship  &  says  he  has  a  fine  place  whare  we  can  haul  the  ship 
on  shore  but  it  is  what  I  have  no  idea  of  doing  as  she  is  so 
very  sharp  I  am  afraid  of  hurting  of  her  as  I  would  not 
have  her  hog’d  for  one  half  her  value  &  he  is  to  try  if  he 
can  find  a  hulk  that  we  may  heave  down  by  —  I  have 
made  an  agreement  of  this  kind  with  him  to  give  him  10 
percent  upon  all  the  expences  he  to  find  all  the  workmen 
&c.  —  but  I  shall  find  the  oakham  &  Copper  k  nails  but 
shall  give  him  5  PCt.  upon  it  however  we  cannot  com¬ 
mence  at  present  as  the  ship  is  still  loaded  we  may  begin 
next  week  —  we  have  done  nothing  yet  in  the  purchasing 
way  as  yet  but  thej"^  begin  to  bring  me  musters  —  sent  on 
board  ship  some  green  hides  &  taned  DW  for  the  rig¬ 
ging  —  I  wrote  to  Mr  Fairlie  to  know  if  he  had  deter¬ 
mined  respecting  the  cotton  I  offered  him  the  other  day 
he  sent  word  he  was  then  ingaged  but  would  inform  me  in 
the  morning  —  Capt  Young  called  upon  me  to  day  this 
Gentleman  came  out  pasenger  with  my  brother  Jacob  on 
his  first  voyage  which  is  6  years  ago  he  has  done  very  well 
he  now  commands  a  large  country  ship  of  King  of  Traven- 
cores  but  tels  me  he  has  some  thoughts  of  returning  to 
America  —  I  dined  with  Capt  Jackson  of  Ship  John 
Donelson  supercargo  —  3  other  American  Capt  there  —  I 
learn  that  Capt  Crowel  is  here  —  of  Salem  he  came  chief 
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officer  of  the  Triton  yesterday  paid  pilot  121/  — in  & 
threw  the  Banian 

Titesday  19:  Pleasant  —  M""  J  Miller  sent  me  a  chit 
to  know  if  I  would  buy  three  bales  of  Coast  floods  I  told 
him  must  see  the  Invoice  &  muster  &  than  I  would  tell 
him  — 

M*"  Fairlie  sent  me  a  chit  accordinjr  to  promise  &  tels  me 
he  cannot  purches  my  cotton  but  made  me  an  offer  of  1  S  R 
pr  lb  in  bills  upon  London  I  wrote  him  I  could  not  do 
that  but  would  take  any  kind  of  goods  at  his  own  price  — 
agreed  for  25  maund  3  R  4  A  of  good  ship  bread  82  £) 
I>er  muster  at  3  Rupees  4  annas  which  is  221  cents  per 
112  £  the  bread  we  bought  in  Salem  for  the  ships  stores  I 
think  cost  us  10  dollars  which  1000  cents  an  emmence 
differance  — 

the  black  people  have  brought  musters  of  several  kind  of 
goods  I  shall  begin  to  examin  them  tomorrow  they  on 
board  ship  come  on  pritty  well  in  the  rigging  I  believe 
shall  begin  to  discharge  cotton  tomorrow  —  &  prepare  the 
ship  for  heaving  down  —  a  very  disagreeable  job  but  it 
must  be  done  as  we  can  see  places  where  the  copper  is  off — 
I  shall  endever  to  repair  it  as  well  &  as  cheap  as  I  can  — 
if  she  was  sheethed  I  would  not  go  to  the  expence  as  she  is 
not  I  must. 

(In  the  margin  of  this  page) 

25  maund  at  %  is  81  R  4  An 
81  rupees  4  annas  is  38  doll  &  32  cents 
25  maund  is  18 :1 :6 

3:4  is  221  cents  dollars  at  212  Rupees  per  loo  dol¬ 
lars) 

25  maunds  is  18:1:6  at  10  dollars  is  183  doll  3  cent 
it  would  have  cost  in  America  difference  144: 
7U. 

Wednesday  20:  Received  M'  Miller’s  chit  with  In¬ 
voice  of  goods  as  mentioned  yesterday  —  of  Puliacat  & 
Vertipollom  —  Handkerchiefs  with  the  musters  —  I  told 
him  I  would  examen  them  &  let  them  know  —  in  a  day  or 
two  —  received  a  (begging)  chit  from  Rose  Andrew  I 
gave  her  8  Rupees  —  sent  a  chit  to  G.  R.  Foley  Esqr.  cus¬ 
tom  master  to  know  if  I  could  land  my  Cotton  (as  I  am 
obliged  to  heave  my  ship  down)  for  Exportation  (&  if  I 
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could  sell  in  the  mean  time  I  of  course  would  pay  the 
duty)  he  sent  me,  verbally  that  I  mi;;ht  land  it  &  deposit 
the  duty  &  if  I  take  it  away  he  will  return  the  deposit  — 
I  concluded  to  land  tomorrow  —  Capt  R.  Jackson  &  his 
supercargo  Mr  Donelson  dined  with  me  this  day  —  in 
the  forenoon  Capt  S'"  (who  came  here  chief  officer  of  the 
Triton^  Crowel  called  upon  me  to  know  if  I  could  give 
him  any  information  about  his  family  I  could  not  as  I 
have  been  from  home  some  time  —  he  has  been  from  home 
I  believe  7  years  —  the  officers  on  board  comes  on  pritty 
well  in  refiting  the  rigging  &c — 

Th  ursday  21 :  sent  boats  alongside  the  ship  &  a  chit 
to  M""  Sherry  to  deliver  to  them  all  the  cotton  if  they  could 
take  it  —  Capt  Young  (who  came  out  pasenger  with  my 
brother  Jacob  about  6  years  past)  who  commands  a  ship  of 
say  500  tons  called  the  Sea  Flower  belonging  to  the  King 
of  Travencore  she  is  now  laying  by  the  bank  hauled  up  — 
went  with  me  on  board  my  ship  &  had  a  tifing  —  amongst 
other  matters  I  happened  to  mention  we  passed  not  far  of 
or  rather  dost  on  board  the  shoal  (in  the  Charts  called 
Schedem)  to  the  ESE  poin  Palmiras  he  instently  laughed 
k.  desired  me  not  to  mention  it  to  any  one  as  he  nor  any 
body  he  ever  saw  it  (except  a  Dutchman)  that  he  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  hower  what  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes 
I  must  believe  &  am  so  confident  that  such  an  one  exists 
that  when  ever  I  pass  that  way  in  the  night  shall  keep  a 
verry  good  look  out  &  if  I  think  I  am  by  the  place  by  my 
sounding  most  certainly  I  shall  come  to  anchor  —  it  cer¬ 
tainly  does  exist  —  then  we  went  on  board  his  ship  —  shes 
a  large  new  ship  a  tier  of  ports  a  round  house  —  a  bad 
bow  but  a  good  clean  run  I  think  she  will  sail  pritty  well 
—  came  on  shore  I  dined  at  home  today  &  alone  my  Ban¬ 
ian  has  bought  for  me  today  several  sorts  of  white  cloths 
at  different  price  &  I  believe  they  are  lower  then  they  have 
been  this  some  time  past  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  specie, 
the  officers  on  board  sent  on  shore  all  the  cotton  &  the 
Banian  had  it  all  brought  up  to  my  house  &  put  in  the  Go- 
downs  before  night  in  all  165  bales  some  of  them  where  in 
bad  order  I  sent  coolies  on  board  &  had  them  mended  — 
in  the  forenoon  Capt  Hathway  of  the  ship  Richmond  &  M' 
Donelson  supercargo  of  Capt  Jackson  paid  me  a  visit  — 
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to  day  M*'  (blank)  sent  me  some  old  letters  which  where 
left  with  him  &  others  by  my  Brothers  Jacob,  Benj“  & 
Richard  but  they  where  quite  old  they  broup^ht  to  liffht  & 
raised  in  me  some  very  pleasing  &  some  melancholy  ideas 
the  latter  I  would  wish  to  forget  the  former  I  could  wish 
to  cherish  long  being  famely  affairs  &c.  a  friend  of  mine 
informed  me  (yesterday)  that  in  the  Telegraph  of  Satur¬ 
day  Decemb.  17,  1797 —  is  something  that  concerns  my¬ 
self  &  ship  —  I  sent  for  it  &  read  as  follow  —  on  thursday 
afternoon,  the  American  Ship  Belhsarius  capt  Crownin- 
shield,  anchored  off  Calcutta  from  Isle  of  France,  which 
she  left  the  22  October,  as  there  is  supposed  to  be  not  much 
dependance  placed  on  the  intelligence  brought  by  Ameri¬ 
can  ships,  from  the  French  Islands,  we  shall  forbear  to 
mention  anything  we  have  heard  by  this  ship  —  more 
perticularly,  as  there  are  some  reports  afloat  respecting  the 
conduct  of  this  ship,  on  her  former  voyage  —  the  truth  of 
which  we  have  not  ascertained  —  I  was  not  much  sur¬ 
prised  at  it  knowing  the  gentlemen  wish  to  All  up  their  pa¬ 
per  with  intelligence  more  perticularly  that  which  will 
keep  the  public  still  conjectering  as  that  will  bring  still 
more  of  the  same  sort  all  to  no  purpose  —  as  a  proof  of 
which  I  will  just  give  the  facts  which  if  he  had  done  con- 
jector  would  have  been  out  of  the  question  by  being  lost 
in  the  truth  —  if  I  was  not  certain  of  this  man  being  in 
Bengal  this  sometime  past  I  should  have  room  to  suppose 
he  was  lately  from  some  of  the  French  Islands  by  giving 
to  the  public  such  vague  intelligence  &  found  upon  so  gross 
a  falsehood  —  (as  that  is  the  charector  he  would  wish  to 
put  up  on  us  Americans  from  the  F-1)  however  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  (him)  that  his  floating  intelligence  is 
now  safe  come  on  shore  —  for  as  to  myself  I  never  have 
been  in  Calcutta  since  Dec’’  ’93 —  &  as  for  the  ship  Beli- 
sarius  iinder  my  command  she  never  had  the  honour  to  be 
at  Calcutta  before  now  —  all  the  stuf  in  his  paper  must 
have  been  trumpted  up  by  himself  as  I  do  not  think  any 
person  would  put  such  vague  unfounded  matter  in  the  pa¬ 
per —  he  supposed  it  would  create  an  answer  in  that  case 
it  would  have  raised  across  correspondence  which  would 
have  amused  the  public  &  filled  his  paper  up  with  but  very 
little  trouble  to  the  editor  — 
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Friday  22:  I  sent  a  chit  yester  to  M''  Barber  (who  is 
to  do  the  Repair  to  the  ship)  to  send  caulker  today  he  sent 
me  word  he  could  not  but  would  tomorrow  —  M''  Ma- 
carty  came  to  my  house  today  &  told  me  that  there  is  a  fine 
large  ship  for  sale  &  wished  me  to  be  in  the  concern  with 
him  &  to  purches  her  she  has  made  one  voyage  to  Europe 
only,  is  coppered  &  a  good  ship.  I  told  him  I  was  going 
across  the  river  to  dine  on  board  the  ship  Three  Sisters,  & 
I  would  indeavor  to  see  her  &  perhaps  we  could  do  some 
thing  about  her  —  the  officers  on  board  have  sent  on 
shore  some  iron  today  &  they  come  on  pretty  well  in  the 
rigging  way  —  capt  Jackson  called  on  me  today  —  M*" 

Donneldson  came  here  him  &  myself  went  together  across 
the  river  &  dined  on  board  ship  Three  Sisters  Capt  Dobel 
of  Boston  (  this  is  the  ship  that  Capt.  Cathcart  died  on 
board  of  at  Cape  Devera  Island  on  outward  passage  &  his 
mate  M'  Dobel  took  charge  &  proceeded  to  Burbon  &  Min- 
ella  &  here)  Capt  Dobel  has  been  loaded  &  sailed  &  got  as 
far  as  15  latitude  sprang  a  leak  &  put  back  he  supposed 
it  was  in  her  binds  but  not  finding  it  there  unloaded  her 
&  she  is  now  in  dock  he  finds  her  keel  to  be  very  much  eat¬ 
en  indeed,  it  was  not  coppered  down  &  no  shoeing  under 
the  keel  is  the  cause,  which  —  when  she  was  first  built 
(this  being  her  first  voyage)  this  expence  might  have  then 
.  .  .  been  saved  by  puting  say  100  dollars  more  of  copper 
now  it  will  cost  them  at  the  lowest  calculation  20,000 
Rupees,  besides  all  the  lost  time  —  is  or  was  pasenger  on 
board  her  Capt  Camel  of  ship  Venus  from  Boston  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Tho  Hewes  this  ship  Venus  was  in  much  wors 
condition  than  the  3  Sisters  as  she  came  from  Boston  (a 
very  nice  little  ship  &  a  very  fast  sailor)  upon  her  single 
bottom  nither  sheethed  nor  coppered  a  most  careless  piece 
of  business  &  Unpardonable  in  any  man  at  this  time  of  life 
she  made  out  to  carry  herself  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Malla- 
bar  where  she  was  in  so  bad  a  state  that  Capt  Camel 
though  it  most  for  his  owners  intrest  to  sell  ship  &  cargo 
for  the  most  he  could  obtain  &  he  had  it  on  board  the  3  Sis¬ 
ters  when  she  put  back  —  the  Three  Sisters  is  a  very  fine 
ship  say  300  tons  coppered  &  is  very  sharp  —  6  or  8 
Americans  dined  on  board  of  her  with  us  —  the  Three 
Sisters  is  in  dock  which  could  take  a  much  larger  ship  but 
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not  2  small  ones  it  cost  (I  am  told)  3  lack  of  Rupees  (or 
30,000  Sterling)  &  I  think  a  much  better  one  could  be 
built  in  Salem  upon  a  much  more  extensive  plan  for 
15,000  dollars  —  I  did  not  see  the  ship  Mr  Macarty 
talked  about  as  when  we  went  we  was  much  above  her  & 
when  we  came  home  it  was  night  —  (I  shall  in  the  morn¬ 
ing)  my  Banian  has  bought  me  some  more  white  cloths 
&  a  large  quantity  of  coloured  handkerchiefs — mock  pulia- 
cat  kc.  —  we  shall  begin  to  pack  —  on  monday  next  &  they 
have  brought  considerable  goods  to  the  house  —  I  am  in 
hopes  we  shall  have  all  the  Iron  out  tomorrow  in  that 
case  we  shall  have  the  ship  ready  to  heave  out  next  week  & 
perhaps  finished  — 

Saturday  2S:  Went  on  board  ship  to  see  how  they 
come  on  they  find  several  of  the  topmast  shrouds  gone  & 
bobstay  allso  —  they  have  overhauled  the  fore  rigging  & 
found  it  all  good  k  have  put  it  over  mast  head  again  —  I 
expect  to  have  to  buy  some  new  lanyards  which  I  shall  put 
to  the  main  rigging  —  they  will  send  on  shore  the  great¬ 
est  half  of  the  Iron  today  —  I  went  in  the  Dengy  up  on 
board  of  the  Ship  Richmond  of  Philadelphia  —  Cap 
Hathaway  he  is  quite  unwell  relaxt  —  he  has  a  very  fine 
ship  I  believe  450  tons  —  her  carved  work  on  the  stern  in 
most  excellent  indeed  k  a  most  beautiful  stern  in  fact  there 
is  no  english  ship  that  can  show  such  good  neet  work  she 
cost  I  hear  36,000  dollars  copper  bottom  —  boolts  k 
spiks  in  the  bottom  —  on  passing  up  I  saw  the  ship  M'’ 
Macarty  was  speaking  about  she  is  a  very  excellent  ship, 
built  here  say  700  tons  is  called  the  Superb,  copper 
bottomed  all  rigged,  around  house  k  very  excellent  ship  in¬ 
deed  but  not  handsome  I  fancy  she  will  go  high  but  I  dont 
think  they  wish  to  sell  her  as  they  appear  to  be  fitting  her 
out  as  they  have  a  good  many  hands  onboard  at  work  she 
is  a  ship  of  a  great  burthen  a  tier  of  ports  I  think  a  dul 

sailor  —  in  fact  a  good  beast  of  burthen - from  the 

Richmond  I  came  home.  M*"  Minot  called  on  me  he  is  just 
from  Salampoor  a  Danish  place  15  miles  on  the  Larboard 
land  up  river  we  had  a  tifing  —  he  wished  me  to  go  out  & 
dine  with  M*"  Macarty  (but  I  could  not)  &  talk  with  him 
about  the  ship  I  think  he  wants  to  get  a  ship  much  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  my  having  thoughts  about  the  above  ship  when 
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I  went  out  in  the  morninj;  I  left  orders  for  my  Banian 
not  to  buy  any  more  ^^oods  k  on  my  return  I  found  he  has 
obayed  me  —  I  dined  at  home  k  alone  —  the  {general  time 
of  diniii"  here  is  ^  past  4  —  or  5  or  6  oclock  by  k  by  the 
days  will  be  turned  upside  down  (the  world  has  been  so 
this  some  time)  hower  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country  k  all 
foreigners  in  general  comes  into  it  in  time  as  it  is  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  strangers  will  come  into  small  in- 
conveniances  than  that  Xatives  will  give  up  old  customs 
and  rights. 

Sunday  2It.:  pleasant  —  most  beautiful  weather  no 
rain  not  even  a  threatening  cloud  for  it  —  no  tides  at  all 
since  we  have  been  here  it  is  not  so  strong  as  it  is  in  Bor¬ 
deaux  but  now  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  in  the  south 
West  monsoon  it  runs  very  strong  indeed  —  late  in  the 
morning  I  went  on  board  (on  going  down  I  met  with  Capt 
Dobel  k  M*"  donaldson  coming  from  ClmrUy  Ship  —  being 
Sunday  nothing  done  today  on  board  the  greatest  half  of 
the  people  (I  advanced  j.J — LS— WJ— JJ— TM  —  k  the 
carpenter  all  some  money  in  k  threw  the  Dubash)  are  on 
shore  upon  liberty  —  they  have  the  ship  pritty  foreward 
the  fore  rigging  is  all  done  k  over  head  k  the  bowsprit 
rigging  is  all  fitted  —  the  rigging  is  not  yet  lifted  we  shall 
w'ant  all  new  lanyards  to  the  main  rigging  k  I  fear  some 
other  new  ropes  which  is  now  at  a  high  price  —  I  stayed 
on  board  some  time  came  home  at  1  Capt  Jackson  came 
here  stayed  till  4  I  went  k  dined  at  his  house  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Americans  at  5  —  tarried  there  untill  8  came 
home  k  amused  myself  a  little  time  k  turned  in  — 
Christmas  eve. 

Moiuiay  25:  sent  boats  along  side  airly  this  morning 
in  order  to  have  the  Iron  all  out  before  night  if  possible  & 
they  had  it  all  out  of  ship  k  on  shore  before  night  &  now 
the  ship  is  all  clear  except  her  stores  &c  which  I  shall  send 
a  boat  for  in  the  morning  as  it  will  be  much  cheaper  to  put 
all  here  stores,  spars,  sails,  cables,  water  casks  &  other 
small  matters  in  a  boat  then  it  will  be  to  transport  them  to 
shore  &  to  store  them  I  think  that  by  Friday  the  ship  will 
be  all  ready  to  haul  along  side  the  hulk  to  heave  down  & 
the  next  week  finished  I  hope  —  the  black  merchants 
have  brought  a  good  many  bales  of  goods  to  the  house  k  my 
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people  have  be^an  to  pack  today  made  a  be^inning^  &  that 
is  all  —  today  is  Christmas  day  &  is  quite  a  holy  day 
amongst  the  English  nothing  done  by  them  or  not  much  — 
received  a  chit  from  our  Consul  M*'  Miller  to  dine  with 
him  a  Garden  reach  tomorrow  4  miles  from  this  a  pritty 
good  ride  in  a  palinqueen  not  much  amusement  here  as 
you  must  always  have  your  palanqueen  after  you  &  in  gen¬ 
eral  ride  in  it  which  is  quite  too  lazy  an  exercise  &  if  you 
wish  to  go  to  the  theatre  you  must  pay  16  rupees  — 

Tuesday  26:  I  received  a  chit  from  Capt  Dobel  re¬ 
questing  me  to  be  on  a  survey  of  his  ship  Three  Sisters  at 
10  I  called  on  Capt  Jackson  &  we  went  over  together 
she  is  in  dock  the  other  side  of  the  river  &  several  master 
carpenters  there  allso  —  her  keel  is  so  very  bad  that  they 
are  obliged  to  shore  her  up  as  secure  as  if  they  where  just 
building  here  all  a  long  under  her  bottom  &c  —  her  keel 
is  so  far  gone  that  as  she  sets  upon  some  of  the  cross  planks 
which  are  under  it  they  have  sunk  in  to  it  6  &  7  inches 
(her  keel  not  being  coppered  down  to  its  lower  part  by  4 
or  5  inches  neither  had  it  any  shoeing  on  it)  the  worms  ‘ 
have  gone  from  the  bottom  up  threw  it  it  is  eaten  all  to  a 
honey  comb  in  some  places  you  can  haul  it  away  by  your 
hand  —  her  stems  bad  but  not  so  much  —  the  garbard 
streak  aft  very  bad  —  a  small  place  on  the  stern  post  is 
bad  —  her  rudder  too  —  &  some  places  on  the  bow  where 
the  copper  is  off  is  also  eaten  (every  way  else  a  very  good 
ship  &  appears  to  have  been  a  good  deel  of  pains  taken  in 
building  her  as  she  is  copper  bolts  &  spikes  all  under  the 
bends  &  in  fact  a  great  expence  upon  her  but  they  hurt  not 
only  her  goodnes  but  her  looks  by  laying  her  counter  too 
low)  &  in  fact  she  is  in  a  shocking  situation  because  it  is 
so  difficult  to  put  a  new  keel  into  her  which  she  must  have 
in  consequence  of  which  they  are  taking  out  the  old  one  (I 
mean  what  is  left  of  it)  as  the  worms  are  threw  it  entirely 
—  the  water  (which  was  started  in  her)  runs  threw  the 
full  keel  in  a  dozzen  places  100  dollars  in  copper  when 
she  was  first  built  would  have  saved  the  owners  at  least 
20,000  rupees  as  they  will  loose  that  by  it  —  bower  I  dont 
think  it  was  not  done  with  a  view  to  save  100  dollars  but 
threw  carelessness  it  is  a  great  pitty  for  she  is  a  good 
ship  —  (my  ship  is  coppered  but  her  keel  is  not  coppered 
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clear  down  but  then  we  have  a  deep  shoeing^  on  it)  we 
had  a  tiffing  on  board  the  Three  Sisters  then  came  home  — 

I  found  my  Banian  very  busy  overhauling  goods  &  packing 
them  up  I  make  him  be  very  particular  in  examining  the 
goods  &  very  careful  in  packing  of  them  up  that  they  may 
not  be  damaged.  Capt  Dobel  —  Capt  Camel  the  Doc¬ 
tor  of  the  Ship  Richmond  &  myself  all  met  at  Capt  Jack- 
sons  —  when  himself  &  M""  Donaldson  &  the  rest  of  us  all 
went  &  dined  at  M*”  Millers  (our  Consuls)  according  to  an 
invitation  3  English  gentlemen  allso  one  by  the  name 
of  Clark  who  was  so  very  unfortunate  as  to  be  cast  away 
on  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  he  being  supercargo  of  a 
ship  called  the  Sidney  Cove  that  sailed  hence  in  NovemV 
1796  for  port  Jackson  &  after  a  long  pasage  arived  of  the 
coast  of  New  Holland,  in  February,  there  the  ship  sufered 
so  much  in  a  severe  storm  that  it  was  found  imposible  to 
keep  the  ship  afloat,  the  safety  of  the  people  therefore  left 
no  alternative  but  that  of  running  the  ship  on  the  nearest 
shore,  the  crew  landed  on  an  Island  at  no  great  distance 
from  New  Holland,  the  weather  becoming  moderate,  the 
chief  part  of  the  cargo,  stores  &  provision  where  also  got 
on  shore,  soon  after  the  accident  it  was  determined  to  equip 
the  long  boat  &  dispatch  her,  with  an  account  of  the  loss 
of  the  ship,  to  Port  Jackson.  M""  Clark  the  supercargo, 
M*"  Thomson,  chief  officer,  &  13  of  the  crew  embarked  on 
the  long  boat,  leaving  behind  Capt  Hamilton  &  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  people  —  3  days  after  getting  to  sea,  the  boat 

encountered  with  a  violent  gale,  in  which  she  was  driven 
on  shore,  and  wrecked  on  the  Coast  of  New  Holland,  the 
people  however  got  on  shore,  entirely  destitute  of  pro¬ 
visions,  &  unarmed  on  a  desert  shore,  here  &  their  in¬ 
habited  by  ferocious  savages,  &  distance  upwards  500  miles 
from  Sidney  Cove,  the  situation  of  the  survivers  just  es¬ 
caped  from  the  wrack  of  the  long  boat,  must  have  been  in- 
discribably  deplorable,  with  a  fortitude  suited  to  their 
situation,  the  party  began  their  hopeles  march  for  Sidney 
Cove,  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  setting  out,  they 
where  assailed  by  a  party  of  natives,  who  throwing  their 
spears  with  great  dexterity  from  a  distance,  wounded  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  unfortunate  travelers.  M''  Thomson  lingered 
for  a  day  or  two  &  died  of  his  wounds,  after  a  series  of  the 
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most  incredible  difficulties  &  distress,  during  a  march  of 
nearly  600  miles,  subsisting  on  shell  fish,  or  whatever  else 
the  sea  beach  occasionally  afforded,  M""  Clark  &  two 
others,  the  only  survivers  of  the  party  arived  at  Sidney 
Cove  in  May  (where  they  63  days  in  performing  this  long 
distance  —  with  a  fortitude  that  does  honour  to  the  per¬ 
formers  &  a  resolution  that  was  inspired  by  the  hopes  of 
once  more  associating  with  their  fellow  creatures)  they 
where  received  with  that  humanity  which  their  unparelled 
sufferings  could  not  but  inspire,  &  in  a  few  weeks  they 
where  restored  to  their  former  health,  a  Schooner  was  dis¬ 
patched  from  Sidney  Cove  to  the  Island  where  the  wreck 
lay,  &  she  had  returned  with  Capt  Hamelton,  &  several  of 
his  people,  &  a  cargo  saved  from  the  wrack,  the  Schooner 
was  prepared  to  return  for  the  remainder  of  the  people  & 
a  further  part  of  the  Cargo.  M'  Clark  is  a  young  man 
say  30  —  he  came  out  as  a  pasenger  on  ship  Itidia  Capt 
Ashmead  from  Philadelphia  —  &  it  is  not  20  month  since 
he  was  in  the  West  Indies  he  has  seen  a  great  part  of  the 
world  in  a  very  little  time  k  to  his  sorrow  more  of  K^ew 
Holland  than  any  European  ever  has  done  yet  or  will  per¬ 
haps  this  2  or  3  Centuries  to  come  —  he  appears  to  be  a 
lively  &  sociably  young  man  —  I  sent  boats  a  long  side  in 
the  morning  in  order  to  take  out  all  the  things  from  the  ship 
in  order  to  have  her  clear  for  heaving  down  &  I  find  they 
have  taken  all  out  except  a  little  ballast,  &  a  few  spars 
which  were  upon  deck  I  desired  Skerry  to  go  &  get 
some  rope  for  the  lanyards  he  could  not  find  any  to  his 
liking  but  thinks  he  can  make  out  with  what  he  has  on 
board  Jil*'  Skerry  informs  me  that  J.  Johnson  has  been 
absent  from  the  ship  44  hours  —  just  after  he  came  to 
the  house  &  told  me  he  could  not  go  on  board  just  then  as 
he  must  have  a  little  more  money  —  I  told  the  Dubach 
to  give  him  some  k  ordered  him  to  be  on  board  before  sun 
down  which  he  promised  to  do  (I  shall  remember  it)  this 
is  for  my  taking  him  out  of  prison  ship  at  Isle  France 
(where  he  must  have  layed  3  months)  as  he  said  he 
wished  to  get  home  to  his  wife  k  family  at  Philadelphia  — 
did  not  get  home  from  M*"  Millers  untill  after  nine  k  when 
I  had  got  my  tea  it  was  time  to  tume  in  — 

Wednesday  27 :  I  find  that  J  Johnson  did  not  go  on 
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board  last  ni^ht  untill  10  or  11  oclock  —  Capt  Young 
called  on  me  today  to  have  a  little  chat  on  the  times  &  lec¬ 
tures  on  heads  &c  —  Capt  Lawson  called  on  me  &  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  Mr.  Macarty  &  after  Capt  Young  took  leave  the 
two  latter  began  the  discourse  respecting  the  ship  we  the 
other  day  had  in  contemplation  they  seam  to  be  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  obtain  her  &  they  think  they  can  get  her  reasonable 
as  they  inform  me  the  man  is  allmost  obliged  to  sell  her 
but  says  that  she  cost  him  new  85,000  rupees  but  in  that 
case  I  think  she  is  miich  too  high  &  above  the  value  I  dont 
say  she  is  not  worth  it  I  mean  to  say  that  she  will  not  fetch 
it  as  I  think  she  ^vill,  however  they  have  not  been  able  to 
know  what  they  can  have  her  for  —  if  we  should  buy  her  I 
fear  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  find  ofiicers  —  &  I  find 
that  my  Banian  has  bought  more  goods  than  I  had  an  Idea 
of  because  in  case  I  should  take  half  of  the  large  ship  I 
should  want  heavy  articles  such  as  sugar  &c  —  to  be  able 
to  fill  her  up  however  we  could  not  conclude  upon  anything 
at  present  as  matters  stands  as  we  have  nothing  to  form 
our  judgement  upon  &  was  obliged  to  put  it  of  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  &  M'  Macarty  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  the  day 
after  tomorrow  then  we  may  be  able  to  make  up  our  minds 
—  I  took  the  dingy  &  passed  up  the  fleet  some  good 
looking  ships  &  some  monsters  appearently  —  the  Superb 
is  a  good  ship  but  an  ugly  one  she  will  carry  a  great  burth¬ 
en  but  sail  at  a  great  expence  I  went  on  board  ship  &  find 
they  have  got  the  M  rigging  overhead  &  small  lanyards 
rove  which  I  dont  like  &  shall  have  them  unrove  &  reeve 
larger  ones  she  is  all  most  ready  to  heave  down  I  shall 
send  the  pilot  on  board  tomorrow  to  moove  her  to  the  car¬ 
penters  yard  My  Banian  has  packed  6  bales  white  cloths 
today  which  with  the  4  the  other  day  makes  10,  poor  work 
at  present  however  they  are  hardly  under  way  as  yet  — 
the  workmen  does  not  come  to  work  untill  10  &  leave  off 
allmost  when  they  please  —  one  European  can  do  as  much 
hard  work  as  6  of  them  —  I  dined  at  home  &  alone  to¬ 
day  —  here  is  only  (Americans)  her  ship  Three  Sisters, 
Dobel  of  Boston,  the  Richmond,  Hathaway  —  John-Jack- 
son,  Philadelphia,  Carteright  &  ourselves  —  all  ships  — 
Jackson  sails  in  8  or  10  days  — 

Thursady  28:  in  the  morning  I  felt  quite  unwell  re- 
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laxt,  I  went  in  mj  palinqueen  down  on  the  esplenade  &  had 
a  look  at  the  ship  &  in  that  the  caulkers  are  not  done  yet, 
I  sent  a  pilot  on  board  but  it  was  too  late  to  moove  the  ship 
of  course  we  must  ]x>spone  it  untill  tomorrow  —  M' 
Skerry  came  on  shore  &  got  country  rope  enough  for  main 
lanyards  the  rope  is  very  good  made  from  this  country 
hemp  but  no  tar  in  it  —  my  Banian  has  packed  7  bales 
white  cloth  only  today  —  such  a  slow  set  of  fellows  & 
there  is  no  driving  them  it  makes  me  mad  to  see  &  hear 
them  —  I  went  in  my  palaiiqueen  to  Capt  Jacksons  he 
was  not  at  home  (&  M*"  Donaldson  —  Cap*  Crowel  —  Capt 
Dobel  are  gone  up  to  Salampoor)  but  just  after  he  called 
on  me  k  then  Capt  Young  —  &  had  a  little  chit  chat  about 
old  times  they  stayed  some  time  &  went  away  —  I  dined 
at  Capt.  Jacksons  with  Young  &  Camel  —  &  on  coming 
home  Capt  Camel  &  myself  called  on  Mr.  Davis  this  is  a 
young  man  of  Philadelphia  (  who  came  out  with  one  Capt 
Sems  of  that  port  in  ship  Fame  6  years  ago)  he  has 
been  to  the  North  West  of  America  &  allmost  all  over  In¬ 
dia  he  is  now  very  unwell  indeed  confined  to  his  bed  his 
body  thighs  &  legs  are  fell  away  amazingly  &  the  fingers 
on  his  left  hand  he  can’t  rise  up  at  all  his  legs  &  feet  are 
at  times  in  such  a  deadly  pain  that  it  is  allmost  beyond  in- 
during  &  then  such  shoots  of  pain  runs  athwart  his  feet 
that  it  allmost  destracts  him  in  his  face  he  looks  pretty 
well  which  he  accounts  for  in  this  way  that  all  the  blood 
from  his  legs  &  body  has  risen  there  he  is  possessed  of  a 
good  share  of  sperits  &  appears  to  bear  it  well  as  we  could 
expect  he  can  now  at  times  bear  to  be  carried  in  to  &  take 
a  ride  in  the  palanqueeii  by  his  appearence  I  think  he  has 
been  a  very  lusty  man  &  a  healthy  one  he  tels  me  he 
caught  cold  laying  in  the  open  air  which  is  dangerous  in 
this  country  to  strangers  —  ^  past  nine  I  came  home  & 
not  feeling  very  well  I  thought  it  best  to  turn  in  &  go  to 
sleep. 

Friday  29 :  the  pilot  went  on  board  airly  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  k  hove  up  the  anchors  k  dropt  the  ship  up  abrest  of  Mr 
Barbers  yard  but  without  all  the  shiping  k  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  k  would  not  take  her  within  —  to  the  bank  — 
I  would  not  thank  him  to  do  what  he  has  done  the  reason 
I  had  him  at  all  was  for  fear  that  if  we  mooved  her  with- 
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out  one  &  got  foul  any  ship  &  damaged  her  I  should  be 
obliged  to  make  good  the  damages  Wt  there  was  no  kind 
of  danger  in  droping  her  up  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
the  danger  in  fact  was  taking  her  from  where  the  pilot 
left  her  in  to  the  bank  which  the  mates  did  after  the  pilot 
left  them  —  he  was  not  long  on  board  however  25  rupees 
is  what  I  must  pay  him  —  the  hulk  we  are  to  have  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  another  vessel  she  will  be  done  in  a  day  or  two 
in  that  time  we  shall  be  all  ready  —  she  has  a  little  ballast 
in  yet  which  we  must  heave  out  &  her  spars  are  on  deck  & 
other  trum])ry  which  the  hulk  will  hold  —  my  Banian  has 
packed  several  bales  of  white  cloths  &  four  bales  blue  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  today  which  is  the  best  days  work  yet  —  &  one 
bale  puliacat  handkerchiefs  containing  (3  different  sorts 
&  prices)  56  of  the  first  —  58  second  —  148  third  — 
pieces  have  3  pieces  which  I  have  left  out  of  the  first  sort 
beside  the  56  pieces  &  they  have  overhauled  some  more 
goods  which  will  be  packed  tomorrow  —  I  dined  at 
Macarty’s  &  he  &  Mr  Lawson  talked  about  the  ship  we  had 
in  contemplation  but  they  appeared  to  wave  the  ship  & 
introduce  a  large  snow  —  that  was  taken  from  the  Dutch 
by  the  French  &  carried  to  Isle  France  —  bought  &  is 
now  here  I  know  her  to  be  a  good  strong  well  built  vessel 
she  may  carry  400  tons  by  there  account  they  cannot  buy 
her  to  stand  them  in  less  than  17,000  dollars  which  is  more 
than  she  is  worth  however  we  concluded  to  look  at  her  in 
the  morning  —  I  did  not  come  home  untill  after  9  &  not 
feeling  very  well  I  turned  in. 

December  Saturday  SO:  My  Banian  has  sold  my  Iron 
today  at  8  current  rupees  per  one  factory  mound  (a  cur¬ 
rent  rupee  bears  this  proportion  to  a  sacca  one  —  116  cur¬ 
rent  is  100  sacca  —  the  dollars  at  100  for  212  sacca  rupees 
—  factory  mound  is  74%  £  english  &  a  Barah  mound  is 
82  £  english)  at  one  &  two  months  credit  it  is  not  dear 
if  I  can  obtain  my  first  cost  after  paying  all  charges  I  shall 
feel  content  —  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  with 
my  cotton  at  present  &  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  it  it 
takes  up  so  much  room  in  the  ship  or  I  would  take  it  home 
with  me  —  however  I  must  do  the  best  I  can  with  it  — 
When  I  was  at  Madras  last  July  I  sent  on  to  Messrs.  Fair- 
lie  Gilmore  &  C°  a  Government  Bill  of  Exchange  upon 
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this  presidency  for  73483.4.8  current  rupees  at  30  day 
sight  in  order  for  them  to  get  the  same  expected  &  receive 
the  sum  when  due  &  for  them  to  keep  it  untill  I  should 
come  to  Bengal  but  subject  to  my  or  my  owners  order  but 
that  they  might  make  use  of  it  &  allow  me  the  intrest  & 
when  I  first  arived  they  informed  me  they  had  received  it 
&  would  give  me  intrest  for  the  same  I  told  them  I  should 
not  want  to  make  use  of  it  this  15  or  20  days  hence  &  that 
I  would  draw  the  same  out  of  their  hands  by  small  sums 
they  said  it  would  suit  them  the  better  so  to  do  —  yester¬ 
day  I  gave  to  my  Banian  an  order  for  him  to  receive  from 
Mess.  F  G  Co.  the  sum  of  10,000  sacca  rupees  they  refered 
him  to  their  saccar  &  he  said  there  was  no  money  in  the 
chest  at  present  but  would  be  in  a  day  or  two  money  is 
very  scarce  indeed  now  —  &  73483  current  rupees  will 
come  hard  from  the  first  merchants  in  Calcutta  —  however 
as  it  is  money  I  lodged  with  them  upon  faith  of  its  being 
returned  when  I  should  call  they  must  of  course  raise  it 
for  me  somehow  or  other  —  &  I  feel  confident  that  they 
will  do  it  at  any  rate  —  Capt  Lawson  called  on  me  to  go 
&  look  at  the  Snow  we  talked  of  yesterday  —  we  went  over 
the  river  where  she  lays  &  with  a  rank  keel  they  have  took 
off  some  of  the  copper  on  a  line  fore  &  aft  it  is  as  thick 
copper  as  I  ever  saw  on  any  vessels  bottom  &  is  in  good  or¬ 
der  they  have  took  out  2  plank  in  the  buttock  which  was 
broke  in  bending  too  &  of  course  rotten  where  the  water 
got  in  —  we  went  on  board  &  in  the  hole  her  work  looks 
very  frech  indeed  &  she  is  a  very  strong  built  (she  was 
built  at  Batavia  for  the  Company)  vessel  deep  in  the  hold 
rather  low  between  decks  a  kind  of  a  round  house  or  high 
quarter  deck  &  a  low  top  gallant  fore  castle  &  her  hull  in 
good  order  her  standing  lower  rigging  good  other  ways  very 
bear  indeed  &  in  fact  she  wants  every  thing  &  would  be  a 
dear  ship  even  at  a  low  price  as  she  now  stands  I  should 
suppose  she  would  cary  weight  &  measurement  nigh  400 
tons  but  we  found  she  would  not  answer  our  purposes 
therefore  we  have  left  her  as  we  found  her  nither  better 
nor  worse  —  from  her  we  went  to  see  the  Three  Sisters 
(it  being  dost  by)  we  went  under  her  bottom  they  have 
taken  out  all  most  all  her  keel  &  the  greatest  part  of  her 
stem  intire  she  is  in  a  most  shocking  condition  &  I  think 
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they  will  be  a  Ion"  time  about  it  &  it  will  be  a  very  expen¬ 
sive  job  indeed  —  M*"  Curtis  informed  me  that  Capt 
Dobel  is  not  come  from  up  river  yet  —  then  we  came  on 
board  my  ship  &  the  mates  where  just  setinpj  down  to  din¬ 
ner  &  we  sat  down  &  had  what  they  call  here  a  titfing  — 
I  find  the  hulk  is  not  come  as  yet  but  if  she  had  come  this 
morning  we  should  have  been  prepaired  to  have  the  ship 
keel  out  in  the  morning  but  now  we  shall  not  —  so  I 
told  the  mates  that  as  tomorrow  is  Sunday  &  that  the  hulk 
will  not  be  alongside  they  might  let  the  people  have  Sun¬ 
day  to  themselves  &  I  intend  to  loose  one  day  that  I  may 
gain  by  it  in  the  end  as  they  expect  to  have  that  day  they 
will  work  the  brisker  for  it  —  when  we  came  away  Capt. 
Lawson  said  we  must  give  up  all  thoughts  of  the  Snow  & 
I  thought  that  he  would  wish  to  intimate  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  purches  a  vessel  which  upon  the  whole  I  was  not 
sors'  for  &  on  my  coming  home  I  wrote  a  chit  to  M'  Ma- 
carty  that  I  hoped  it  would  not  be  any  disappointment  to 
him  in  my  declining  to  be  on  the  persuite  of  purchasing 
the  Snow  or  any  other  vessel  he  sent  me  back  only  compli¬ 
ments  —  in  consequence  of  there  persuation  I  have  not 
bought  any  goods  since  tuesday  21  —  which  was  the  first 
day  I  purchesed  any  however  I  have  not  lost  time  as  the 
people  have  not  packed  all  I  then  bought  —  but  it  ought 
to  prove  to  them  that  I  was  fixt  to  buy  a  ship  with  them 
if  we  could  suit  ourselves  but  as  we  have  been  this  8  days 
in  persuite  of  one  &  are  in  the  end  no  nigher  than  when 
we  first  began  our  persuite  after  one  therefore  I  think  that 
I  have  a  right  to  withdraw  my  intentions  &  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  buying  a  ship  —  &  as  it  seams  as  if  they  rather 
inclined  not  to  purches  &  in  consequence  of  which  I  wrote 
the  above  chit  to  M''  Macarty  —  &  all  is  finished  —  I  went 
to  Capt  Jacksons  (his  mate  was  there  but  soon  went  away) 
&  in  a  little  time  Capt  Camel  came  —  we  had  a  little  chat 
but  I  did  not  stay  long  I  invited  them  to  dine  with  me  on 
monday  &  them  to  invite  the  rest  of  the  Americans  if  they 
saw  them  to  night  as  it  is  expected  they  will  come  from  up 
the  river  today  —  I  find  my  Banian  has  packed  seven 
bales  white  cloths  &  eight  bales  mock  pulicats  today  &  they 
have  overhauled  a  good  many  more  handkerchiefs  which 
of  cours  will  be  packed  tomorrow.  I  believe  that  Capt 
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Jackson  in  ship  John  of  Philadelphia  will  be  able  to  sail 
in  2  or  3  days  she  came  here  by  the  way  of  Hamburg  I 
shall  write  by  her  as  she  will  go  direct  for  Philadelphia  & 

Capt  Carteright  will  be  the  next  to  sail  for  America  she  is  j 

a  small  ship  called  the  Warren  &  ends  Saturday  — 

Sunday  SI:  in  the  morning  I  gave  a  memorandum  to 
my  Banian  to  have  made  for  me  3  or  4  different  sorts  of 
rigging  for  ships  use  &  told  him  to  send  up  river  &  get  me 
10  a  15  bolts  duck  for  ship  &  some  twine  as  our  sails  wants 
a  good  deel  of  repairs  —  &  I  shall  take  them  up  to  the 
house  where  they  can  have  more  room  to  spread  them  — 

M''  Skerry  came  to  the  house  &  tels  me  that  the  carpenter 
tels  him  that  he  fears  they  cannot  have  the  hulk  this  two 
or  three  days  yet  I  am  very  sorry  as  by  tomorrow  the  ship 
will  be  all  ready  to  heave  out  — 

Capt  Jackson  came  here  &  wanted  to  sell  me  some  beef 
&  pork  he  asked  40  R  for  beef  I  told  him  it  was  too  dear 
&  would  not  but  it  &  he  went  off  Capt  Young  came  &  in¬ 
vited  me  to  dine  out  with  him  we  went  out  2  miles  in  his 
buggy  he  lives  at  the  house  of  an  old  gentleman  who  was 
there  it  is  quite  pleasant  —  no  goods  packed  today  but  they 
have  been  overhauling  more  handkerchiefs  when  I  went  to 
dine  out  today  I  told  the  consumer  (which  is  the  man  who 
buys  all  the  provision  a  man  you  must  have  &  a  man  that 
will  make  money  out  of  you)  that  as  I  should  not  be  at 
home  to  dine  that  he  might  give  the  Dinner  to  some  of  the 
ships  crew  as  it  was  probably  some  of  them  would  be 
here  there  came  3  or  4  of  them  they  after  dinner  went 
away  very  well  satisfied  but  John  C  Brandenburg  who 
ever  since  we  have  been  in  port  has  come  on  shore  very 
airly  stayed  at  the  house  all  day  &  gone  on  board  by  dark 
—  when  I  came  home  after  7  I  went  to  go  to  the  necessary 
but  could  scarcely  open  the  door  &  found  John  there  asleep 
the  situation  I  saw  him  in  induced  me  to  think  he  had  been 
in  liquor  or  that  liquor  had  been  in  him  but  he  wished  to 
make  me  believe  it  was  other  ways  the  consumer  told  me 
that  he  believed  he  was  drunk  as  he  had  seen  him  with 
wine  today  now  this  same  John  ever  since  we  left  the  Isle 
of  France  has  been  shocking  bad  with  the  venereal  disor¬ 
der  &  not  capable  of  doing  anything  —  on  our  arrival  here  ti 

I  made  him  go  to  an  English  doctor  for  some  time  but  he 
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told  me  he  had  found  a  Black  doctor  who  would  cure  him 
for  half  the  sum  that  the  Eng^lish  one  would  &  wished  of 
me  money  enough  to  pay  oflF  the  first  one  I  told  the  seccar 
to  give  him  enough  as  he  did  I  dont  think  the  first  done 
him  much  good  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  black  one  has  done 
him  a  good  deal  of  good  &  he  is  on  the  mending  hand  fast 
&  now  for  the  careless  fellow  to  go  &  get  in  liquor  (I  never 
knew  him  to  do  so  before)  &  to  lay  down  &  sleep  in  a  place 
floored  with  bricks  &  covered  with  mud  very  wet  indeed 
but  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  carelessness  of  some  of 
these  kind  of  people  —  advanced  Isaac  Gidding  by  the 
Dubash  20  Rupees  —  the  black  merchants  left  the  house 
sooner  today  than  common  as  they  overhauled  all  that  is 
here  tomorrow  they  will  bring  more  &  we  shall  pack  what 
is  now  overhauled. 

Monday  Jan.  [7795]  New  Years  Day  —  Mr.  Skerry 
came  to  the  house  &  told  me  that  John  Jays  had  abused 
Mr  Downing  (the  second  mate)  very  much  in  consequence 
of  which  Mr.  Downing  struck  him  &  said  John  Called  a 
boat  alongside  slyly  &  left  the  ship  &  as  I  suppose  with  a 
determination  not  to  return  as  he  thinks  he  can  oblige  me 
to  pay  him  his  wages  &  I  fear  he  can  which  is  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  he  is  a  good  sailor  to  sea  but  unruly  in 
port,  however  if  he  leaves  the  ship  (as  he  must)  it  is  of  no 
great  consequence  as  we  had  one  man  extra  —  Capt  J ack- 
son  &  Capt  Camel  called  on  me  with  a  paper  certifying  the 
situation  of  the  ship  Three  Sisters  (as  we  3  with  the  car¬ 
penters  where  on  the  survey)  drawn  up  by  the  carpenter 
certifying  that  she  wanted  to  have  the  whole  of  her  keel 
taken  out  &  the  garbard  streak  &  the  next  one  to  it  &  her 
cutwater  &  stem  allmost  up  to  the  head  &  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  her  being  obliged  to  be  supported  in  such  an 
oneasy  posture  it  would  be  necessary  to  strip  off  all  her 
copper  on  account  of  her  straining  the  oakham  from  the 
seams  that  she  would  want  recorking  all  over  her  bottom 
&  then  to  sheeth  her  —  but  our  oppinion  was  this  —  that 
her  keel  must  come  out  fore  &  aft  &  of  course  the  garboard 
streak  allthough  it  is  not  eaten  but  the  keel  cant  be  put  in 
unless  it  comes  out  (the  garboard  streak  is  very  much  eat¬ 
en  aft)  &  as  it  is  probably  the  carpenters  cannot  make 
good  work  in  sheeting  the  garbard  streak  unless  the  next 
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to  it  comes  out  that  is  fore  &  aft  but  not  amidship  we 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  the  former  out  fore  &  aft  & 
part  of  the  latter  if  it  is  found  necessary  &  that  the  stem 
must  come  out  all  most  as  high  as  the  ships  head  —  but  as 
the  copper  is  pritty  good  all  over  her  bottom  except  round 
the  bows  —  &  some  place  below  &  a  few  places  along  on 
the  crop  of  her  bilge  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  have 
the  copper  off  unless  after  all  the  other  work ,  is  done  it 
should  be  perceived  on  examination  that  the  ship  had 
strained  &  would  want  to  be  corked  in  that  case  it  would 
be  most  prudent  to  strip  the  copper  off  in  places  &  to 
examin  the  seams  it  could  be  easely  assertained  if  she  had 
strained  or  not  —  we  three  waited  on  the  carpenter  M*" 
Glass  &  told  him  this  our  oppinion  &  he  seem’d  to  come  in 
to  it  &  said  he  would  have  the  paper  altered  to  it  &  wished 
us  to  call  tomorrow  &  he  would  be  prepared  to  finish  the 
business  —  we  went  on  board  my  ship  we  found  her  all 
up  in  arms  —  prepairing  &  allmost  ready  to  heave  out  we 
had  a  tifing  —  &  then  went  on  board  Jackson  ship  John 
—  but  soon  come  on  shore  I  went  to  Jacksons  house  but 
soon  returned  home  &  found  my  house  evacuated  &  entire¬ 
ly  empty  when  I  left  it  in  the  morning  it  was  full  of  black 
merchants  but  they  having  began  to  overhaul  the  cloths 
that  I  had  agreed  for  my  Banian  found  them  not  equal  to 
the  musters  &  refused  them  &  not  being  any  ready  to  pack 
the  merchants  &  labourers  all  left  the  house  when  they  are 
all  here  they  make  a  most  horrid  noise  —  I  had  to  dine 
with  me  today  Capt  Crowel,  Capt  Hathaway,  Capt  Camel, 
Capt  Jackson,  Capt  Dobel,  M*"  Crowfort  —  M""  Donaldson 
&  Capt  Hathaways  Doctor  (&  I  wrote  a  chit  to  Capt  Cart¬ 
wright  (Ship  Warren)  of  Xantucket  to  be  with  us  but  he 
said  he  was  previously  ingaged  &  did  not  come)  it  being 
new  years  day  we  spent  the  latter  part  of  it  very  agreeable 
indeed  &  I  believe  to  all  of  their  satisfactions  —  M*"  ^Miller 
sent  me  his  bill  in  the  name  of  Tod  &  Miller  for  the  pulicat 
handkerchiefs  I  bought  of  him  Am*  to  S  R  3317 :1  ;4  —  I 
gave  him  a  bill  on  Fairlie  Gilmore  &  C“  payable  in  20  days 
but  they  have  not  sent  me  the  money  I  sent  to  them  for  last 
friday  I  think  a  little  of  it  as  it  is  money  I  lodged  with 
them  that  I  might  have  it  when  I  called  for  it  —  but  my 
Banian  tels  me  money  is  very  scarce  indeed  —  from  my 
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house  we  went  to  see  M'’  Davis  we  found  him  in  much  the 
same  situation  as  last  but  in  good  spirits  —  I  stayed  & 
saw  the  rest  have  a  game  or  two  at  Billiards  then  I  came 
home  &  turned  in  Capt.  Crowel  promised  to  send  me  his 
horse  in  the  morning  that  I  might  have  a  ride 

Tuesday  2:  very  airly  in  the  morning  Capt  Crowds 
servent  came  to  my  house  with  his  horse  &  I  rode  him  up 
to  the  course  &  rode  him  round  it  3  times  &  then  came 
home  —  Capt  Crowel  was  very  anxious  for  fear  the 
horse  would  heave  me  as  these  country  horses  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  very  vicious  &  will  rise  upon  their  hind  legs  &  turn 
sideways  &  run  away  with  you  if  it  is  posible  he  said  his 
horse  was  apt  to  be  guilty  of  these  tricks  —  but  he  behaved 
with  me  very  gentle  indeed  once  he  turned  sideway  &  be¬ 
gan  running  but  I  soon  brought  him  in  the  course  again  & 
made  him  pass  on  slowly  as  the  race  horses  passed  &  when 
he  found  I  was  not  afraid  of  him  &  that  I  could  manage 
him  he  would  go  very  gently  without  playing  any  tricks  & 
before  the  morning  was  past  I  got  so  used  to  him  &  could 
command  him  so  easily  that  half  the  way  home  I  laid  the 
reigns  on  his  neck  &  made  him  canter  while  other  horses 
was  passing  him  —  which  is  very  uncommon  with  these 
country  horses  specially  those  that  are  vicious  —  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  day  my  house  was  full  of  black  people  with 
musters  of  goods  &  packing  goods  —  I  believe  at  least  60 
if  not  80  persons  you  could  scarcely  hear  yourself  speak 
these  people  that  we  buy  off  are  not  satisfied  with  those 
people  who  we  appoint  as  indifferent  persons  to  examin 
the  goods  but  they  must  come  &  intercept  these  people  & 
have  a  long  harrangue  &  then  call  a  half  dozzen  more  from 
the  furthest  end  of  the  room  &  then  all  of  them  together 
will  make  a  terrible  noise  &  must  have  the  dispute  out  let 
the  consequence  be  what  it  may  however  I  sometimes  am 
obliged  to  command  silence  &  with  a  pritty  high  hand  too 
&  then  it  will  be  a  dead  silence  for  a  long  hour  for  they 
must  obay  master  for  they  would  not  affrount  him  openly 
but  will  I  am  told  cheat  him  slyly  if  it  is  posible  &  I  fear 
it  is  too  often  the  case  I  hear  complaints  enough  to  make 
me  believe  it  is  so  these  fellows  keeps  very  good  accounts 
as  they  are  always  a  wrighting  there  is  4  or  5  at  my  house 
constantly  writing  —  they  set  down  on  their  legs  &  hold 
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the  book  in  the  hand  when  they  write  very  sildom  rest  the 
book  on  any  thing  but  the  knee  —  Capt  Camel  called  on 
me  to  go  &  finish  the  certificate  with  M''  Glass  respecting 
the  Three  Sisters  we  both  went  to  his  office  but  he  told  us 
he  had  neglected  to  have  the  certificate  altered  but  he 
would  finish  it  in  the  afternoon  &  send  it  as  we  desired 
him,  to  Capt  Crowels  where  we  are  all  to  dine  —  coming 
out  we  met  Capt  Dobel  we  told  him  of  the  above  &  he  & 
Camel  whent  to  the  Vandue  &  I  came  home  to  over  look 
these  black  people  that  are  packing  goods  —  my  Banian 
has  bought  some  more  goods  today  checks  &  checks  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  to  the  amount  of  several  bales  —  I  have  all  the 
goods  very  carefully  overhauled  first  examined  as  to  the 
quality  &  goodness  by  the  muster  pieces  —  then  as  to  the 
number  in  each  piece  or  the  length  &  breadth  &c  then  by 
another  set  to  see  if  there  is  any  holes  —  spots  or  any 
damaged  by  every  fold  of  the  cloth  &  if  it  is  in  the  least 
faulty  we  pass  it  by  —  I  make  3  sorts  of  each  that  is 
A-B-C-  &  have  them  well  packed  —  I  went  to  Capt  Jack- 
sons  &  had  an  excellent  tiffing  it  is  a  long  time  from  break¬ 
fast  at  8  untill  dinner  at  5  a  6  which  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  eat  something  betwen  all  this  time  the  English  calls 
it  a  tiffing  the  Americans  a  lunching  —  from  J acksons  I 
went  with  Capt  Camel  to  his  house  to  see  what  he  bought 
pulicats  for  &  when  he  saw  mine  today  he  said  they  where 
not  so  good  as  his  (I  mean  mock-pulicate  handkerchiefs) 
I  found  by  his  accounts  that  mine  is  the  cheapest  —  & 
when  I  came  home  I  asked  my  Banian  (without  telling 
him  my  reasons  for  it  or  that  I  had  been  to  see  Capt. 
Camels  prices)  if  these  handkerchiefs  he  has  bought  for 
me  are  as  good  as  those  he  bought  for  my  brother  Benj.  & 
he  assures  me  that  Benj.  has  none  so  good  as  his  hiest  price 
ones  is  4%  —  &  he  gives  me  his  word  that  mine  is  good 
&  at  a  low  price  &  I  feel  content  thus  far  at  ^  past  4  I  went 
to  Jacksons  &  several  of  us  who  had  mustered  there  went 
to  dine  with  Capt  Crowel  where  was  the  same  company 
that  dined  with  me  yesterday  (except  Capt  Hathaways 
Doctor)  with  the  addition  of  Doctor  Davis  who  is  not  able 
to  walk  a  single  step  alone  he  makes  the  black  take  him  to 
his  palanquene  he  lay  upon  the  couch  all  the  time  his  feet 
&  legs  has  no  kind  of  feeling  in  them  all  the  blood  has  left 
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them  &  is  mound  into  his  face  &  at  times  he  has  no  pulse 
in  his  riste  —  but  then  you  can  -just  feel  them  up  by  his 
elbow  &  yet  he  is  full  of  spirits  I  have  my  doubts  if  he 
can  recover  in  this  country  (the  best  doctor  here  tels  him 
he  can  do  no  more  for  him)  but  am  apt  to  think  if  he  could 
go  home  to  America  that  he  would  be  recovering  on  his 
pasage  &  it  appears  to  be  his  wish  to  go  home  but  people 
nowadays  is  grown  so  selfish  he  thinks  it  would  be  hard 
persuading  any  captain  to  be  troubled  with  him  he  appears 
to  be  a  hearty  young  man  even  in  his  present  situation  we 
spent  our  time  very  agreeable  today  &  perticularly  at  din¬ 
ner  &  all  hands  appeared  to  be  well  pleased  in  passing  the 
time  so  pleasantly  being  all  so  far  from  home  I  came 
home  before  eight  &  began  writing  the  evening  being  most 
remarkable  pleasant  —  weighed  some  of  the  Iron  today 
483  bars  it  weighed  213  Ct.O  grs.  10  £.  English  weight 
which  is  factory  mound  319  :  25  :  4  price  as  per  Saturday 
—  I  fear  it  will  fall  short  as  it  is  quite  rusty  —  the  Cot¬ 
ton  I  dont  know  what  to  do  with  I  have  an  offer  today  of 
one  pound  of  pepper  for  one  pound  cotton  the  pepper  in 
America  is  dul  sale  at  27  cents  the  cotton  I  feel  sure  will 
fetch  upwards  of  40  cents  but  it  is  so  very  bulky  I  think 
I  must  have  it  screwed  here  I  shall  save  considerable  in  the 
room  of  it  &  carry  it  home  I  dont  know  what  better  to  do 
with  it  Messrs.  Fairlie  Gilmore  &  C"  have  not  sent  me 
the  10,000  rupees  I  sent  my  Banian  after  the  29  ult®  —  I 
dont  know  what  to  think  of  it  —  it  is  not  the  way  we  do 
business  in  America  his  seccar  had  the  confidence  to  offer 
to  mine  2,000  rupees  see  the  perticulars  in  Saturday  30 
ult®.  My  Banian  has  packed  today  13  bales  of  the  course 
mock  pulicat  handkerchiefs  &  has  over  hauled  more  &c,  — 
tomorrow  I  am  promised  to  have  the  hulk  sure  if  we  do  on 
the  next  day  the  ships  keel  will  be  above  water  —  sleep 
Wednesday  3:  airly  in  the  morning  Capt  Crowels 
servent  came  with  his  horse,  I  rode  him  up  to  the  course  & 
twice  round  it  —  he  went  very  well  &  very  steady  I  was 
back  by  8  —  I  forgot  to  mention  yesterday  that  while  at 
(or  rather  before)  dinner  Capt  Dobel  produced  the  certifi¬ 
cate  that  we  was  to  sign  respecting  his  ship  it  was  now  al¬ 
tered  to  what  we  thought  was  necessary  to  be  done  or  near¬ 
ly  the  same  but  it  was  made  out  in  the  form  of  a  letter  & 
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addressed  to  Mr  Miller  our  Consul  who  is  the  person  that 
dose  the  business  of  the  Three  Sisters  I  thouprht  it  ought 
to  be  made  as  a  certificate  but  it  is  emmeteral  so  long  as  it 
is  the  ships  true  state  —  Camel  &  Jackson  came  here  & 
we  went  to  the  latters  &  had  a  tiffing  —  afterwards  Camel 
&  Donaldson  came  here  as  I  told  them  I  would  give  them 
some  overhauls  of  blue  —  Paracal  such  as  I  then  had  on 
which  they  liked  very  well  —  Camel  could  not  get  on  any 
being  a  much  stouted  person  then  I  am  &  Donaldson  would 
not  go  to  the  trouble  to  take  his  boots  &  pantaloons  of  to 
try  any  on  but  I  had  some  very  nice  coats  of  the  same  kind 
of  the  pantaloons  that  I  never  wore  but  once  one  of  these 
fitted  him  which  I  gave  him  — they  went  home  Capt 
Camel  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  today  I  went  down  on 
board  ship  the  hulk  is  not  come  today  as  I  was  so  positively 
assured  of  yesterday  —  the  ship  is  or  will  be  ready  today 
the  outriggers  is  out  for  the  main  mast  the  blocks  that  the 
carpenter  sent  of  where  not  strapt  but  he  sent  of  stuf  for 
it  &  told  the  mates  how  much  but  that  for  the  main  mast 
did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficient  I  told  the  mate  to 
take  it  off  &  make  it  stronger  (  as  it  is  a  small  rope  made 
in  a  grumet  &  brought  over  the  block  in  the  4  parts)  or  to 
support  it  with  another  piece  of  rope  she  has  two  shores 
to  the  M  mast  &  two  outriggers  &  three  large  ring  bolts  un¬ 
der  the  bends  &  a  good  rope  from  the  mast  to  the  outriggers 
—  to  the  fore  mast  one  shore  one  outrigger  with  two  ring 
bolts  under  the  bends  —  but  the  damn’d  hulk  is  not  come 
yet  &  I  think  it  a  chance  if  she  does  tomorrow  —  I  told 
the  mates  to  haul  the  Jolly  boat  up  on  shore  as  she  is  nock¬ 
ing  about  —  I  see  that  John  Jays  is  on  board  (he  came  on 
board  (blank)  having  been  absent  (blank) 

&  without  liberty  he  told  me  that  M""  Dowing  struck  him 
&  that  he  wished  his  discharge  which  I  told  him  I  could 
not  or  would  not  give  him  Mr  Downing  told  me  the  rea¬ 
son  he  struck  him  was  that  he  went  down  in  the  steerage 
to  look  up  the  scrapers  &  John  damned  him  &  wanted  to 
know  what  business  he  (I  never  knew  John  to  be  anyways 
abusive  &  all  ways  does  his  duty)  had  down  there  M  D 
instenly  struck  him  Mr.  D  is  a  man  of  a  very  moderate 
disposition  &  of  an  easey  tember  but  if  he  tels  a  man  to  do 
a  piece  of  work  he  certainly  must  go  to  it  &  there  is  not 
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one  man  on  board  ship  but  what  likes  him  even  John  him¬ 
self  —  only  just  now  he  has  the  divel  in  him  (viz  John) 
&;  wants  his  discharge  which  however  he  has  no  right  to 
expect  in  the  country  but  I  shall  consider  of  it  —  then  up 
came  the  Carpenter  he  wanted  his  discharge  I  asked  him 
for  what  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Skerry  (the  cheif  mate)  & 
he  could  not  agree  that  Mr  Skerry  had  abused  him  & 
threatened  him  &c  &c.  Mr  Skerry  says  that  the  carpen¬ 
ter  abused  him  a  day  or  two  ago  very  much  the  carpenter 
in  this  case  was  very  rong  to  risk  such  a  thing  because  he 
is  a  small  man  &  M*"  Skerry  is  a  stout  &  a  strong  man  & 
when  a  man  is  eritated  he  may  in  a  passion  do  what  he 
would  be  sory  for  after  I  am  very  glad  that  M'  Skerry  did 
not  strike  him  because  if  he  did  once  he  would  have  re- 
peeted  the  blow  &  I  think  to  some  purpose  but  I  think  Mr 
S.  is  some  times  too  hasty  &  there  appears  to  be  an  an¬ 
tipathy  between  him  &  the  carpenter  w’hich  has  been  brew¬ 
ing  this  some  time  &  if  instead  of  interfearing  with  &  do¬ 
ing  things  which  the  carpenter  ought  to  do  he  would  tel 
him  to  go  &  do  so  &  so  &  see  that  he  does  it  &  that  it  is 
done  well  he  would  not  have  any  trouble  with  him  —  the 
carpenter  is  a  little  man  —  &  sometimes  damn’d  frachu- 
ous  —  but  I  think  he  is  a  good  carpenter  &  allways  does 
what  ever  I  set  him  about  —  his  request  is  reasonable  viz 
he  wishes  me  to  give  him  his  discharge  with  an  order  for 
his  wages  payable  in  Salem  &  he  will  find  an  other  man  in 
his  room  &  I  shall  think  of  it  &  believe  shall  do  it  but  if 
I  do  I  shall  be  obliged  (in  part)  to  discharge  J  Jays  allso 
&  the  chief  mate  has  fell  out  with  the  carpenter  —  &  the 
second  with  John  if  I  do  not  there  may  be  a  jealousy  be¬ 
tween  the  mates  which  must  not  be  in  that  case  shall  dis¬ 
charge  them  both  John  &  the  carpenter  —  I  whent  from 
the  ship  &  dined  with  Capts  Camel  &  Dobel  (as  they  live 
together)  there  was  several  other  gentlemen  then  we  went 
&  they  had  several  games  at  Billiards  Minot  &  a  French 
Gentleman  they  played  till  ^  past  11  —  Minot  &  this 
french  gentleman  had  left  their  palanquens  to  my  house  & 
of  course  I  waited  untill  they  wher  ready  to  come  away 
they  came  to  my  house  but  did  not  stay  long  —  my  seccars 
have  weighed  some  more  of  the  Iron  —  593  bars  weigh¬ 

ing  323  (jt.  1  s  6  £  English  which  is  factory  mounds  — 
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484 :  38S  4C  —  sold  as  per  Saturday  last  —  my  Banian 
has  had  a  great  maney  black  Merchants  here  today  but 
done  nothing  only  made  a  great  deel  of  noise  packed  no 
goods  today  over  hauled  some  but  they  where  not  equal 
to  muster  of  course  they  where  refused  &  others  that  was 
agreed  for  yesterday  another  man  brought  of  the  same  at  a 
lower  price  therefore  my  Banian  said  he  had  been  deceived 
&  would  not  take  that  he  bought  first  so  there  was  such  a  ter¬ 
rible  noise  made  we  could  not  hear  ourselves  speak  all  talk¬ 
ing  at  once  &  witnesses  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  teri- 
tories  but  my  Banian  got  the  better  after  all  —  but  still  it 
might  have  been  all  a  sham  —  Fairlie  Gilmore  &  Co.s 
seccar  has  given  to  my  Banian  8000  SR  (insted  of  10,000) 
the  other  he  has  promised  to  give  tomorrow  — 

Thursday  Jf:  the  Carpenters  son  came  this  morning  & 
told  me  his  father  sent  him  to  tel  me  that  the  hulk  would 
certainly  be  alongside  the  ship  tomorrow  &  he  wanted  the 
copper  sent  down  to  the  yard  that  he  might  punch  it  &  have 
it  all  ready  that  there  may  be  nothing  wanted  when  we 
come  to  heave  the  ship  out  —  I  told  the  seccar  to  send  it 
down  as  he  has  bought  for  me  36  sheets  weighing  factory 
5m  Os  4c.  mounds  50  —  (&  1  mound  Basah  Nailes 
@55)  Mr  Donaldson  came  &  here  brought  &  introduced 
me  to  a  Mr  Beaumare  who  has  an  invoice  of  piece  goods  he 
wants  to  sell  me  for  my  cotton  I  gave  him  musters  of  the 
cotton  he  is  to  call  the  day  after  tomorrow  then  I  shall 
know  if  we  can  be  able  to  trade  together  or  not  —  Capt 
Lawson  came  to  see  me  he  told  me  he  had  an  Invoice  of 
tafities,  twills  &  Bandannas  &  Choppa  romals  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bale  of  chinces  of  different  sorts  —  that  he  would 
sell  me  cheap  I  went  with  him  to  there  godown  &  looked 
at  some  of  the  musters  which  I  thought  would  answer  our 
market  very  well  I  told  him  if  he  would  send  me  the  in¬ 
voice  &  muster  that  I  might  examine  them  I  would  let  him 
know  in  a  day  or  two  he  said  he  would  —  I  went  to  see 
Capt  Jackson  who  I  found  quite  unwell  with  the  gout  did 
not  stay  long  Donnaldson  &  myself  went  on  board  my  ship 
M*"  Skerry  told  me  that  yesterday  J  J ays  jumped  overboard 
being  as  he  said  drunk  &  they  did  but  just  save  him  &  when 
they  took  him  up  &  brought  him  on  board  he  had  several 
fits  but  soon  came  too  I  saw  him  &  he  appeared  to  me  to  be 
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much  better  than  when  I  saw  him  last  &  soberer  &  more 
rational  they  have  the  ship  all  ready  now  &  as  the  hulk  is 
certainly  to  be  a  lonfi;  side  tomorrow  we  must  work  brisk 
&  have  her  out  of  the  carpenters  hand  as  fast  as  posible  & 
made  the  expences  as  low  as  we  can  I  fear  it  will  be  large 
enough  to  make  the  best  we  can  of  it  —  from  my  ship  we 
went  on  board  Jacksons  ship  John  —  Donnaldson’s  father 
is  the  owner  of  her  —  we  did  not  stay  long  &  came  on 
shore  I  came  home  &  found  that  Capt  Lawson  had  sent  the 
Invoice  &  musters  &  I  find  the  silk  goods  to  be  of  a 
superior  quality  he  bought  them  at  the  Company  public 
outcry  &  they  are  cheaper  than  I  can  buy  from  the  barah 
these  I  think  I  shall  take  &  some  of  the  chintses  which  are 
reasonable  &  some  are  dear  however  I  shall  examine  them 
on  the  morrow  then  shall  be  able  to  give  him  an  answer  — 
a  good  many  black  people  to  my  house  today  overhauling 
&  packing  &c  &c.  but  appears  to  be  more  noise  than  work 
a  good  many  goods  refused  &  a  dispute  about  the  price 
of  some  agreed  for  some  days  ago  which  my  banian  says  he 
can  buy  which  I  find  he  don’t  stand  to  his  word  in  that  re¬ 
spect  more  than  the  rest  of  the  blacks  —  they  have  or 
will  by  night  finish  packing  some  good  checks  —  &  blue 
Gilla  handkerchiefs  I  dined  with  Jackson  there  was 
Campbell  &  Dobel  and  after  dinner  came  Crowel  who  said 
he  had  been  to  my  house  &  hearing  of  me  here  was  one  of 
the  inducements  for  him  to  come  see  Jackson  I  tarried 
untill  8  k  came  home  —  yesterday  J  Johnson  came  &  told 
me  he  was  unwell  k  wished  me  to  give  him  some  money  I 
told  the  seccar  to  do  it  —  &  for  him  to  come  on  shore  k  live 
at  the  house  k  make  the  expence  as  little  to  him  as  posible 
he  has  come  &  sleeps  here  with  J  C  Brandenburg  —  my 
Banian  has  packed  today  two  bales  of  checks  course  cloths 
k  two  bales  Chandernagore  blue  gill  a  handkerchiefs  which 
made  in  all  the  bales  packed  (beside  the  one  bales  Pulicat 
Handkercheifs)  Just  sixty  bales  different  kind  goods  — 
&  of  course  different  prices  the  canves  I  sent  for  the  other 
day  is  now  come  4  bolts  of  first  k  10  of  second  quality 
it  is  tolerable  good  &  will  answer  extreamly  well  so  shift 
into  half  worn  sails  &  I  find  that  my  brother  Benj®  had 
topsails  made  of  the  first  sort  for  his  ship  of  550  tons  — 
of  course  he  must  have  a  good  oppinion  of  it  &  I  have  so 
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too  &  shall  use  it  —  weighed  some  more  of  my  Iron  today 
657  bars  and  it  weighs  277  Ct.  1  Gr,  16-£.  english  which 
is  Factory  mound  416:3  s,  8c  —  sold  as  per  Saturday  last 
—  came  from  M'’  Miller  3  certificates  for  us  3  to  sign  (be¬ 
sides  the  Carpenters)  who  was  on  the  cervey  of  the  Three 
Sisters  like  the  first  in  every  respect  except  these  mentions 
that  in  case  the  ship  appears  to  be  strained  then  to  take  off 
the  copper  &  sheeth  her  which  the  carpenters  will  be  very 
fond  of  doing  however  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  all  the 
copper  of  &  in  that  case  it  would  be  cheaper  to  sheeth  her 
then  to  copper  her  —  I  expect  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
copper  is  off  of  my  ships  bottom  &  there  is  a  good  deel  off 
between  the  bends  &  light  water  mark  &  it  is  probably 
it  is  generally  the  same  lower  down  —  I  fear  so  if  she  was 
sheethed  under  the  copper  I  would  not  go  to  the  trouble  to 
heave  her  out  but  as  she  is  not  I  must  however  expensive 
it  may  bee.  it  is  a  durty  job  &  a  troublesome  — 

Friday  5:  airly  in  the  morning  the  hulk  came  along¬ 
side  ship  but  M*'  Barber  said  that  it  would  be  emposible  to 
muster  the  people  to  do  any  thing  &  if  we  did  they  would 
not  be  able  to  do  one  hours  work  &  should  be  obliged  to 
pay  for  one  day  we  thought  it  best  to  put  it  off  untill  the 
morrow  &  begin  airly  —  Capt  Campbell  &  Doctor  Kelly 
came  to  see  me  I  invited  them  to  dine  with  me  tomorrow 
Capt  Lawson  came  here  but  went  away  saying  he  would 
call  again  seeing  me  very  buisy  Kelly  &  Campbell  went 
away  Capt  Young  came  here  but  did  not  stay  long  — 
Capt  Lawson  came  again  I  bought  from  an  Invoice  of 
Chinees  in  10  bales  of  excellent  goods  &  two  trunks  of 
twill’d  bandanas  &  chopparomals  —  the  invoice  allmost 
6,000  sacco  Rup  which  sum  I  gave  him  an  Order  on  Fair- 
lie  Gilmore  &  Co.  at  30  days  I  having  considerable  prop¬ 
erty  in  there  hands  —  Messrs.  Fairlie  Gilmore  &  Co. 
paid  to  my  Banian  the  2,000  Rupees  due  from  the  order  of 
10,000  I  drew  a  few  days  past  —  &  likewise  they  have 
paid  to  my  Banian  20,000  sacca  Rupees  I  drew  on  them 
this  day  which  is  but  right  as  I  placed  the  money  in  their 
hands  that  I  might  take  it  out  when  I  pleased.  In  a  few 
days  I  shall  draw  for  more  &  they  will  pay  it  I  think. 

(To  he  cordinued) 
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Ipswich,  December  20,  '1822. 

Gentlemen : 

WE  the  subscribers,  a  committee  appointed  at  a  meeting 
of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ipswich  and  Hamilton, 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  great 
loss  sustained  by  our  w’orthy  fellow  citizen,  capt.  David 
Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  in  the  destruction  of  his  valuable 
mills  and  machinery,  on  Ipswich  river,  by  fire,  on  the  25th 
instant. 

The  loss  sustained  by  this  calamitous  event  cannot  on  a 
moderate  calculation  be  estimated  at  less  than  from  4000 
to  5000  dollars ;  and,  if  any  value  can  be  set  on  the  em¬ 
barrassment  of  his  affairs  arising  from  a  total  loss  of  his 
principal  means  of  support  for  himself  and  his  family, 
the  last  mentioned  sum  will,  by  those  who  best  can  judge, 
be  considered  as  falling  below  the  actual  injury  occa¬ 
sioned  by  this  dreadful  calamity. 

Blit  w'e  mean  not  to  despond.  The  evil  is  not  so  great 
as  it  might  have  been.  Had  this  happened  in  the  night 
time  probably  all  human  means  would  have  been  unavail¬ 
ing  to  preserve  any  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  And,  though  the  de¬ 
struction  of  property  is  ftreat,  and  falls  with  peculiar 
severity  in  this  instance  on  an  individual,  we  still  have 
great  cause  of  gratitude  to  an  indulgent  Providence,  that 
no  human  life  was  lost  on  this  distressing  occasion. 

We  do  not  know  that  capt.  Dotlge  is  by  this  event  re¬ 
duced  to  absolute  poverty ;  we  hope  he  is  not.  Still  he 
has  suffered  a  loss  of  such  a  nature  as  entirely  to  discon¬ 
cert  and  embarrass  him  in  all  his  concerns.  In  one  hour 
his  means  of  subsistence  are  taken  from  him.  To  attempt 
to  repair  his  loss  without  gratuitous  assistance  from  others 
would  necessarily  involve  him  in  pecuniary  embarrass¬ 
ments  as  hard  to  be  sustained  perhaps  as  his  present  calam¬ 
ity.  But  he  must  not  lie  still ;  his  active  and  enterprising 
spirit  must  be  encouraged ;  and  we  trust  that  the  hand  of 
charity  will  be  extended  toward  him  in  this  season  of  mis¬ 
fortune,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  recover  in  some  good  degree 
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from  the  troubles  with  which  a  wise  but  unsearchable 
Providence  has  seen  fit  to  visit  him. 

We  have  the  fullest  confidence,  Gentlemen,  that  your 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  capt.  Dodge  will  not  be  ill 
bestowed;  we  can  safely  recommend  him  to  the  public  as 
a  man  of  industry  and  enterprise,  of  great  mechanical 
skill,  and  of  correct  habits  and  manners;  as  one  who  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  highly  esteemed  and  respected, 
as  a  good  neighbor,  a  valuable  townsman,  and  a  very  use¬ 
ful  member  of  society. 

But  the  present  is  not  a  loss  to  an  individual  only.  The 
great  conveniences  arising  to  a  large  circle  from  this  valua¬ 
ble  establishment  are  by  this  event  lost.  It  is  well  known 
to  all,  that  a  great  part  of  the  community  have  an  interest 
in  the  support  and  good  management  of  an  establishment 
like  this.  A  com  mill,  a  cob  mill,  an  oil  mill,  a  saw  mill, 
E  turning  machine,  and  manufacturing  works,  a  nail  ma¬ 
chine,  two  carding  machines,  and  other  vauable  works,  are 
wholly  destroyed.  Permit  us  to  hope.  Gentlemen,  that  we 
do  not  call  in  vain  for  some  substantial  proof  of  public 
sympathy  in  the  present  instance ;  and,  whatever  may  be 
given,  we  would  humbly  tmst,  will  be  twice  blessed,  by 
■“blessing  him  who  gives  and  him  who  takes.” 

Any  donations  transmitted  to  any  one  of  the  subscribers 
will  be  gratefully  received,  and  faithfully  appropriated 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  bestowed.  Labor  and 
materials  for  building,  from  those  who  find  it  more  con¬ 
venient  to  contribute  in  either  of  these  modes,  will  be  very 
acceptable. 

We  are,  with  great  respect.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servants, 

NATH’L  LOED,  jun.  ]. 

JOHN  CHOATE  J 

TEMPLE  CUTLER  1 
ENOCH  FAULKNER  \ 

AZOR  BROWN  J 

Printed  at  the  Gazette  Office,  Salem, 

—  Miscellaneous  Mss.,  Essex  Institute. 


MAKRIAGE  CONTRACT,  1714,  BETWEEN 
WILLIAM  MOODY  OF  NEWBURY  AND 
ABIGAIL  FRYER  OF  BERWICK 


This  Indenture  tripartite  made  and  concluded  this 
Ninth  day  of  December  1714  Annoque  R*  R*  Georgij 
Magn  Brittan.  &c  Prime  Between  William  Moody  of 
Newbury  in  the  County  of  Essex  and  Province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  Gent,  of  the  first  part, 
Abigail  Fryer  of  Berwick  in  the  County  of  York  and  Pro¬ 
vince  aforesaid  Widow  of  the  second  part  and  Steph“ 
Sewall  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex  Esq^  &  Jerem“ 
Wise  of  Berwick  in  the  County  of  York  on  the  third  part 
Witnesseth  That  whereas  a  Treaty  of  Marriage  has  been 
had  and  agreed  on  and  Intended  by  Gods  Grace  shortly  to 
be  solemnized  and  Consummated  betwixt  the  said  William 
Moodey  and  Abigail  Fryer.  It  is  Covenanted  and 
Granted  by  and  betwixt  the  said  Partys  as  follows  That 
is  to  say.  In  case  the  said  Marriage  take  Effect,  the  said 
Abigail  on  her  part  doth  Grant  consent  and  agree  that  the 
said  William  shall  be  Entitled  to  have  and  Receive  to  his 
own  proper  use  and  Behoofe  for  ever,  the  sum  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  in  money  of  her  Estate  She  to  have  and  re¬ 
tain  in  her  OAvn  Power  all  the  Remainder  of  her  own  and 
the  Estate  of  her  former  Husband  Joshua  Fryer  and  the 
full  and  free  Disposition  and  Bestowment  thereof  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  own  good  Pleasure  at  her  decease,  by  her  last 
Will  and  Testament  or  otherwise,  her  Coverture  notwith¬ 
standing  alwayes  securing  and  fully  discharging  the  said 
William  Moodey  his  Execu"  and  Admin”  of  and  from  all 
Debts  of  her  said  former  husband  Fryer  and  her  own 
Debts  contracted  in  her  Widdowhood  if  any  appear  or 
shall  be  demanded. 

And  the  said  William  Moodey  for  himselfe  doth  accept 
the  hundred  Pounds  aforementioned  in  Lieu  of  all  Preten¬ 
sion  Right  Title  Claim  or  Demand  to  be  had  or  made  by 
him  his  Heirs  Execu”  or  Admin”  of  in  or  to  the  further 
Estate  of  the  said  Abigail  or  her  said  former  husband,  he 
his  heirs  &c  being  alwayes  secured  and  defended  against 
all  Debts  as  aforesaid  And  doth  further  Covenant  Grant 
and  Agree  to  and  with  the  said  Stephen  Sewall  and  Jere- 
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miah  Wise  Trustees  for  and  in  behalf e  of  the  said  Abigail 
their  Execu”  and  Admin”  That  she  the  said  Abigail  shall 
have  full  Power  and  Authority  at  any  time  or  times  during 
her  Coverture  and  that  notwithstanding,  in  and  by  her  last 
Will  and  Testament  or  other  Instrument  in  writingtobe  by 
her  Executed  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  credible 
Witnesses  to  give  bestow  and  Imploy  according  to  her  good 
Pleasure,  at  her  decease  all  and  singular  her  own,  and 
Remaining  Goods  and  Estate  of  her  said  former  husband 
and  that  such  will  or  other  Writing  by  her  Executed  shall 
be  of  the  same  force  and  Effort  as  if  she  had  been  sole  and 
unmarried. 

And  the  said  William  doth  further  Covenant  Grant  and 
Agree  to  and  with  the  said  Trustees  their  Execu”  and  Ad¬ 
min”  That  if  it  happen  the  said  Abigail,  to  survive  and 
outlive  him  the  said  William,  she  shall  have  and  Enjoy  to 
her  own  use  and  l^hoofe  the  best  lower  Room  in  his  the 
said  Williams  present  dwelling  House  in  Newbury  afore¬ 
said  with  the  Chamber  over  it  and  that  part  of  the  Cellar 
underneath  those  Rooms  and  that  his  heirs  Execu”  and 
Admin”  shall  provide  and  supply  her  with  Ten  Cords  of 
good  fire  wood  yearly  to  be  laid  down  at  the  Door  and  a 
good  milch  cow  to  be  well  kept  Winter  and  Summer  and 
also  pay  to  her  the  sum  of  Eight  pounds  in  money  or  good 
Lawful  Bills  of  Public  Credit  p  annum  during  her  Wid- 
dowhood  bearing  the  name  of  Moodey,  But  if  the  said 
Abigail  shall  Intermarry,  then  to  pay  to  her  or  her  order, 
at  the  now  dwelling  House  of  the  said  William  Moodey,  the 
sum  of  Ten  pounds  P  annum  in  money  or  good  and  Law¬ 
ful  Bills  of  credit  as  aforesaid  during  her  natural  life  in 
Lieu  of  all  the  Provision  made  for  her  as  aforesaid  which 
is  accepted  by  her  and  on  her  behalfe  accordingly. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Parties  to  these  present  have  in¬ 
terchangeably  set  their  hands  and  Seals  the  day  and  year 
first  within  written.  !Mem.  It  is  agreed  and  so  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  provision  made  for  the  s’*  Abigail  as  above, 
is  in  full  of  all  her  Dower  or  thirds  in  y®  Estate  of  y®  s'* 
William  Moodey. 
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Signed  Sealed  and  Deliv'* 

in  presence  of  Us  - 

the  words  (in  the  county  of 

York  Clerk)  first  interlined,  Abigail  Fryer 

as  also  the  word  (Heirs)  was  William  Moodey 

Interlined,  between  the  Seventh 
and  Eight  Line,  from  the  bottom 
in  y*  second  page  -  John  Croade. 

Humphrey  Chadbourn 
Essex  Decmb.  30  da.  1714 

The  within  named  lU  William  Moodey  and  M*  Abigail 
Fryer  Personally  appearing  acknowledge  the  within  writ- 
en  Instrument  to  be  their  volentary  act  and  Deed  before  me 
John  Dummer 

Jus.  Peace. 

The  Memoradum  Respecting  my  Right  of  Dower  not  be¬ 
ing  inserted  as  entered  before  signing  and  sealing,  I  do 
now  acknowledg  it  was  don  before  and  I  do  now  fully  re¬ 
linquish  any  right  or  title  to  my  dowry  or  thirds  as  above 
entered  upon  the  condition  then  agreed  upon. 

Essex  Newbury  Nov*’  19th  1718 

Abigail  Moodey 

M”  Abigail  Moodey  personally  appeared  before  me  the 
subscriber  and  did  prslly  aeknowlidge  she  had  given  up  her 
right  of  Dower  or  thirds  before  signing  and  sealing  y* 
a^ve  instrument  upon  the  ( •  •  •  •  illegible) 

Anthony  Somerby 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Sept'  1716.  Received  the  within  hundred  pounds  P  me. 

William  Moodey 

novm'  14  —  1718  I  oblige  for  myselfe  and  Atoy“®  that 
what  my  wife  Abigail  Moodey  aclniowledged  before  Justis 
Somerby  shall  no  wais  hinder  her  of  what  I  have  given 
her  in  this  writing  made  before  marrage  or  w'hat  I  may 
any  wais  give  her  as  Witnes  my  hand  and  seal 
Sarah  Dummer  William  Moodey 
Benj.  Peirce 
witnesses 

Essex  Novem.  the  14  day  1718 

The  said  William  Moodey  acknowledged  this  above  wright- 
in  memorandum  to  be  his  act  and  Deed  before  me. 

John  Dummer  J.  Pec. 

—  Essex  Institute,  Coffin  Mss.,  1677-1777,  p.  63. 
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W^odDEOw  Wilson  and  the  Great  Betrayal.  By  Thomas 
A.  Bailey.  1945.  439  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $3.50. 

The  author  of  this  thought-provoking  book  is  Professor  of 
History  at  Stanford  University.  He  depicts  the  drama  of 
1919  and  1930  when  the  League  of  Nations  was  so  bitterly 
opposed  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  to  bring 
about  its  utter  defeat,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
second  world  war.  Lodge  has  been  blamed  for  its  defeat  but 
Professor  Bailey  is  very  fair  in  his  judgments  and  he  does  not 
“pick  the  corpse  of  Lodge  nor  whiten  the  tomb  of  Wilson.” 
He  thinks  it  took  more  than  one  man  to  defeat  the  program 
of  Wilson,  and  is  very  free  to  admit  that  the  latter’s  tactless¬ 
ness  and  stubbornness  had  much  to  do  with  our  colossal  fail¬ 
ure.  Mankind,  if  it  moves  forward  at  all,  must  demand  not 
what  is  ideally  desirable  but  what  is  practically  attainable. 
The  twenty-four  cartoons  taken  from  contemporary  news¬ 
papers  add  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  book.  The  queries, 
who  killed  the  League  of  Nations,  why  did  we  abandon 
Europe,  what  resulted  in  this  Great  Betrayal  and  how  did  we 
pave  the  way  for  Hitler,  are  answered  ver^^  fully  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  Strongly  recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Big  Business  in  a  Democracy.  By  James  Truslow  Adams. 
1945.  391  pp.  small  octavo,  cloth.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  Price,  $3.75. 

This  new  book  of  Mr.  Adams,  just  off  the  press,  has  some 
very  concrete  things  to  say  about  American  Big  Business, 
which  is  new  and  unique,  and  should  be  studied  from  a  new 
and  different  standpoint.  He  has  taken  General  Motors  as 
an  example,  which  he  has  analyzed  in  its  various  ramifica¬ 
tions,  and  whose  peace  time  as  well  as  war  time  activities  have 
had  world  infiuence.  Mr.  Adams  states  that  “to  regard 
American  big  business  as  merely  an  offshoot  of  capitalism 
working  on  a  certain  scale  round  the  world  seemed  to  me,  as 
I  studied  the  problem,  to  miss  the  point.”  He  considers  it  as 
a  function  of  American  democratic  conditions,  and  prophy- 
sies  that  perhaps  big  business  is,  after  all,  the  Mount  Ararat 
on  which  the  ark  of  free  civilization  is  to  rest  after  the  world 
fiood.  The  book  is  in  Mr.  Adams’  best  style  and  every  page 
is  of  great  interest  to  all  Americans.  Recommended  to  all 
libraries. 
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China  Enters  the  Machine  Age.  By  Kuo-Heng  Shih. 
Translated  by  Hsiao-tung  Fei  and  Francis  L.  K.  Hsu. 
1944.  24+206  pp.  small  octavo,  cloth.  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press.  Price,  $2.50. 

This  is  the  first  intensive  study  of  a  factory  in  Free  China 
and  the  effects  of  the  transfer  of  peasants  from  farms  to  fac¬ 
tories.  In  the  description  of  conditions  and  problems  of  the 
factory  workers  in  China  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
general  problem  of  the  industrial  development  of  China  and 
its  transition  from  an  economy  that  has  been  mainly  agricul¬ 
tural.  It  is  a  study  of  a  government-owned  and  operated 
factory,  engaged  largely  in  war  production  in  Free  China, 
and  shows  what  progressive  ideas  are  being  used  in  that 
country.  Kecommended  to  all  libraries,  and  especially  to  all 
interested  in  business  in  the  Orient. 

Plural  Office-Holding  in  Massachusetts,  1760-1780. 
Its  Kelation  to  the  “Separation”  of  Department  of  Gov¬ 
ernment.  By  Ellen  E.  Brennan.  1945.  227  pp. 
octavo  cloth.  Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  Price,  $3.00 

The  author’s  purpose  in  this  study  is  to  show  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  departments  in  the  latter  part  of  the  colonial  period 
which  culminated  in  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  of  1780. 
J ohn  Adams  explained  plural  office-holding  when  he  wrote,  in 
1765,  “Has  not  his  Honor  the  Lieut.  Governor  .  .  .  grasped 
four  of  the  most  important  offices  .  .  .  into  his  own  hands  ? 
Has  not  the  Lieut.  Governor  a  brother,  a  Judge  of  the  pleas 
in  Boston,  and  namesake  and  new  relation  who  is  register  of 
his  own  court  of  probate,  a  deputy-secretary?  Has  he  not 
another  new  relation  who  is  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives?”  Miss  Brennan  has  done  a  remarkably  good  job 
and  a  very  thorough  piece  of  research  work  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised.  She  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Hun¬ 
ter  College.  Kecommended  to  all  libraries. 
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Rantoul, - ,  192, 

285. 

R.  S.,  304. 

Robert,  339. 

Robert  S.,  270. 

Rapley, - ,  173. 

Rawlins,  L.,  180. 

Ray,  Rea,  Rhea, - , 

60. 

Frances  E.,  285. 
John,  94,  160,  164. 
Maria  G.,  285. 

P.  Orman,  343. 
Payment,  Richard, 
148. 

Raynor, - ,  285. 

Reading, - ,  25. 


Rogers, - ,  7,  58, 

287. 

Anstiss  I.,  285. 
Ellen,  316. 

Ezekiel,  21,  23-25, 
138. 

Katherine  G.,  1, 
138,  257. 

Lucy  R.,  285. 
Martha  P.,  285. 

N.  P.,  316,  343. 
Nathaniel,  7. 
Patrick,  192. 
Richard,  21. 
Richard  S.,  178. 
Rolfe,  Francis,  14, 15. 
John,  15. 


Powell,  Anna,  49,  50.  Redington, 


Pray,  Frances  M., 
339. 

Prentice,  Prentiss, 

- ,  163. 

Caleb,  253. 

J.  K.,  1. 

Prescott, - ,  58, 

125. 


-,  271. 


Abraham,  260. 

Reed,  - ,  93,  155, 

156,  159, 162,  174, 
273. 

Reed  and  Barton,  101. 

Reeves, - ,  255. 

Renter,  John,  94. 
Revere,  Paul,  97,  98. 


Prest,  Grace  M.,  1, 19.  Rhodes,  see  Roads. 


Preston,  Alice,  1. 
Price,  Jeannie  C.,  288. 

Prince, - ,  130. 

John  T.,  32. 
Proctor,  Procter,  B., 
251. 

Daniel,  130. 
William,  229,  255. 
Pue,  Jonathan,  74. 

Puffendorff, - ,  214. 

Putnam, - ,  158, 162, 


Rice, - ,  273,  288, 

Hopkins,  93. 
Norman  S.,  195. 
Richards,  Richard, 

- ,  127, 

Lydia,  248. 

Osgood,  272. 
Richardson,  Caroline 
L.,  284. 

Henry  B.,  118. 
William,  32. 
William  P.,  32. 


Ca^^’  228  Rindge,  Daniel,  101, 

Anstiss  H.,  288. 


-,  93,  157, 


Charles  G.,  178, 
John,  196. 

John  P.,  178. 
Jonathan,  99,  102. 
Perley,  99. 

Samuel,  178. 

Sarah  P.,  99. 
Pynchon,  William,  79, 
80. 


Ritzma, 

160. 

Roach,  Roche,  F[ran- 
cis],  81. 

Roads,  Sam[ue]l,  304. 

Roberts, - ,  73. 

Caroline  E.,  286. 
David,  176. 
Elizabeth,  72. 
William,  72. 


Pyshorn,  H.  A.  E.,  16.  Robinson,  Horatio, 
284. 


Ragle, - ,  271. 

Ramsdell, - ,  14. 

Randolph,  Edward, 
208. 


John,  284. 

Martha  E.,  285. 
William,  284. 
Rockwell,  Julias,  320. 


Rollins,  see  Rawlins. 
Romanus,  Clemens, 

214. 

Ropes,  - ,  65. 

George,  177. 

N.,  248. 

Rose,  - ,  60. 

Harriet,  55. 

Ian,  271. 

Rachel,  60. 

Ross,  John,  60. 

Rowe,  E.  T.,  1. 

Rugg,  Peter,  274. 

Russ,  Cornelia,  310. 

Russell,  - ,  129, 

134, 135, 167,  229, 
232. 

J[ohn],  240,  241. 
Rust,  Nathaniel,  211. 

Sabinus, - ,  214. 

Safford,  Mary  I.,  287. 
Sam[uel],  60. 

Saltonstall, - ,  285- 

287. 

Elizabeth  S.,  285. 
Endicott  P.,  55. 
L[everett],  55,  65, 
182,  186. 

Mary  E.,  55. 

Mary  S.,  55. 
Nathaniel,  265. 
Philip,  55. 

Richard,  7,  36. 
Richard  M.,  55. 
Rose  L.,  55. 
Sanford,  Amelia,  349. 
Saunders,  Sanders, 
- ,  69,  63,  240. 
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Saunders,  Sanders, 

Charles,  60,  ITT, 

178,  180. 

Daniel,  75,  81,  82. 

George  J.,  179. 

John,  75. 

Hy.,  240,  243. 

Mary,  75. 

Mary  E.,  55. 

Phillip,  75,  77-79. 

Sarah,  75. 

Susanna,  75. 

Thomas,  272. 

Savage,  E[zekiel],  82, 
186. 

Prince,  56. 

Scheibe, - ,  143. 

Schuyler,  - ,  291, 

295. 

Scott, - ,  88,  90,  91, 

156,  157,  161. 

Winfield,  314. 

Scribner,  Charles, 
388 

Seccomb,  C.  B.,  133, 
227,  232,  236,  238, 
252. 

Sedgwick,  Ellery,  95. 

Selnian,  Capt.,  293, 
296-301. 

Archibald,  302. 

John,  296. 

Sems,  Capt.,  368. 

Senhouse,  William, 
72. 

Sewall,  - ,  43-45, 

47-49. 

Betty,  39. 

Hannah  H.,  38. 

Henry,  36,  37. 

Jane,  37. 

Mitchell,  69. 

Samuel,  38,  39,  98, 
99,  336. 

Steph[e]n,  385. 

Shad,  Hy.,  235. 

Shaw, - ,  199. 

Francis,  103. 

Louis  A.,  55. 

Miriam,  103. 

Samuel,  192. 

Shepard.  Shephard, 

Shepherd,  - , 

14,  174. 

Jeremiah,  202,  203. 

Sally  W.,  288. 

Thomas,  303. 


Sheraton, - ,  199. 

Sherman,  - ,  93. 

Clarence,  15, 
Shlllaber,  John,  77. 
Shilstone,  E.  M.,  71, 
82. 

Shipton, - ,  72. 

Clifford  K.,  191. 
Shock,  Marvin,  150. 

Shreve,  - ,  287. 

Shurcliff,  Arthur  A., 

1,  6. 

Sidney,  1,  6. 

Shute, - ,  43-47,  52. 

Sibley, - ,  230. 

Sigourney,  Lydia  H., 
310. 

Silsbee,  - ,  285, 

286. 

Alice  D.,  286. 

Annie  J.,  286. 
Caroline,  284. 
Elizabeth  W.,  286. 
Georgiana  C.,  285. 
Harriet  E.,  284. 
John  H.,  59,  125, 
284. 

Mary  B.,  284. 

Silver,  J[ames],  101. 
Simes,  Mary  E.,  288. 

Simpson, - ,  102. 

Skerry,  Capt.,  231. 

J.,  131. 

Robert,  176. 

Samuel,  228,  233, 
354,  356,  359,  366, 
368,  372,  373,  379, 
380. 

Smith,  - ,  91,  236, 

273. 

Jabez,  176,  179. 
Peter,  78. 

Moses,  180. 

Sally,  249. 

Samuel,  148. 
Sophia,  114. 
Thomas  R.,  95. 
Sojka,  Nellie,  6. 

Somersby, - ,  387. 

Southworth  &  Hawes, 
190. 

Spencer, - ,  88,  90, 

93,  154,  166,  171, 
173. 

John,  36. 


Spoflford,  Amos,  278, 
280. 

Jeremiah,  276,  280, 
281. 

Moody,  274-276, 

280. 

Spurr,  Capt.,  155. 

Stanwood,  Capt,  228. 

Stearns, - ,  58, 192. 

Stedman,  Alexander, 
168. 

Steele, - ,  73. 

John,  228. 

Sterling,  - ,  90, 

155,  157, 158, 160, 
167,  174. 

Stevens,  - ,  84. 

John,  303. 

Jonas,  57. 

Joseph  L.,  83. 

Stewart  see  Stuart. 

Stone,  - ,  58,  63. 

Robert,  179. 

Sally,  103. 

Storrs,  Richard  S., 
114. 

Story, - ,  287. 

Joseph,  76. 

Stoughton,  - ,  208, 

209. 

Stowe,  Harriet  B., 
337. 

Stroll,  Ebenezer,  169. 

Stuart,  Stewart, - , 

2. 

Charles,  15. 

George  R.,  289. 

Ja[me]s,  132,  136. 

Sturge,  Joseph,  336. 

Sturgis, - ,  20. 

Sullivan, - ,  303. 

Katharine  F.,  1,  7. 

Sumner,  Charles,  313, 
315,  326,  327,  334, 
336,  342,  344,  345. 

Sutton,  - ,  288. 

Swan,  William,  98. 

Swasey,  Annie  F., 
287. 

Swett,  Thomas,  284. 

William,  284. 

Symonds,  - ,  240, 

258 

Jos[eph],  230,  352. 

Samuel,  270,  271, 
273. 
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Tailer,  - ,  43,  46. 

Tapley,  Harriet  S., 

66. 

Tappan,  Thomas,  102. 
Tarbell,  Ida  M.,  193. 
Taylor,  see  Tailer. 

Tennyson,  - ,  144. 

Tertullian,  - ,  213. 

Thaxter,  Celia,  3. 

Thayer,  - ,  126- 

128,  131, 132, 136, 
229,  231,  233,  234, 
239,  240,  242,  243, 
247,  249-251,  253, 
256,  349,  351,  353. 
B.,  127,  131. 
Beh[jamin],  252. 
Isaac,  245,  253. 

J.,  134,  135. 

Jenny,  3.50. 

John,  251. 

Mabel  T.,  288. 
Oliver,  131,  180, 
227,  230. 

Rebecca  O.,  124. 

S  253 

Sally,  127,  131,  136, 
230-232,  234,  240. 
Stephen,  124,  127. 
Thomas,  Jane,  284. 
Mary,  289. 

Thompson,  Thomson, 

- ,  60,  245,  365. 

Abby  L.,  286. 

John,  101. 

Martha,  101. 

Mary,  203. 

Mary  L.,  286. 
Thornton,  Jimmy,  57. 

Timothy,  71. 

Thrall,  Giles,  168. 
Throckmorton,  John, 
261. 

Thurston,  Asa,  29. 
David,  278, 

Tileston,  - ,  287. 

Titchmarsh,  E.  H., 
263. 

Todd,  Tod, - ,  257. 

F.  Payson,  25. 

Tod  and  Miller,  374. 

Topa,  - ,  272. 

Torry,  - ,  130. 

Touzel,  Tousell, 

Jean,  68. 

John,  68,  74-76. 


Touzel,  Tousell, 

Mary,  68. 

Susanna,  76. 

Susannah  E.,  68. 

Towne,  Solomon,  179. 

Townshend, - ,  11, 

15,  17. 

Trask,  Israel,  101. 

Travencore,  - , 

359. 

Treadwell,  Tredwell, 
Capt.,  357. 

John  G.,  178. 

Trevett,  - ,  301. 

Trollope,  Anthony, 

140. 

Tuck,  Alice  C.,  1. 

Tucker, - ,  61,  230, 

255,  301. 

Benjamin,  178. 

D.,  243. 

Ichabod,  179. 

Randolph,  148. 

Tuckerman,  John  A., 
138 

Tufts,  ^ - ,  251,  254. 

Turner,  - ,  250. 

Tuthill,  Joan,  8. 

Tutt,  Richard,  291. 

Tuttle,  see  Tuthill. 

Twisden,  John,  303. 

Tyler,  George,  280. 

Irene,  280. 

John,  109. 

John  M.,  122. 

Ulpian,  - ,  214. 

Underwood,  Francis 
H.,  347. 

Upham,  Charles  W., 
178. 

Upton, - ,  251,  252, 

350. 

E[dmund],  130, 
227,  252. 

Isabel  F.,  287. 

Usher,  John,  208. 

Roland  G.,  13. 

Van  Brunt, - ,  287. 

Van  Buren, - ,  315. 

James  H.,  13. 

Van  Cortland,  Van 

Carthland,  - , 

160,  163. 

Vanderford,  Ben¬ 
jamin,  32. 


Vane,  Harry,  37, 
Varney,  Betsey,  75. 

Stephen,  75. 

Varnum,  V  e  r  n  u  n , 

- ,  90,  92,  93, 

153, 

Vaudreay, - ,  11. 

Vessels : 

America  (ship), 

355. 

Arbelia,  295. 

Astrea  (ship),  228. 
Belisarius  (ship), 
131,  228,  231,  233, 
354,  360. 

Betsey,  255. 

Betsey  (ship),  233. 
Bounty  (ship), 

131. 

Concord  (ship), 

132,  135,  236,  237. 
Constitution 

(ship),  301. 
Dailing  (ship), 

233. 

Dispatch  (sloop), 
228. 

Endeavour 
(sloop),  68. 

Essex  (ship),  352. 
Fame  (ship),  247, 
368. 

Favorite  (brig), 
129. 

Franklin  (sch.), 
295-299,  302. 
Gaspe,  292. 
Hancock  (sch.), 
295,  299. 

Hannah  ( sch. ) ,  294, 
295,  299,  300,  302, 
303. 

Harmony  (ship), 
357. 

Hazard,  255. 
Hazard  (ship), 

228 

Henry  (ship),  131, 
135,  236,  237,  357. 
Hope,  255. 

Hope  (H.M.S.), 
302. 

India  (ship),  366. 
John  (ship),  357, 
372,  374,  381. 
Lee  ( sch. ) ,  295, 
299,  300,  303. 
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Vessels : 

Liberty  (sloop), 

292. 

Lj-nch  (sch.),  295, 
298,  299,  303. 

Margaret  (ship), 
134. 

Margaretta,  292. 

Miroch  (ship), 

357. 

Piillas  (ship),  233. 

Pitt  Packet,  ^2. 

Prudent  (ship), 

248. 

Richmond  (ship), 
359,  362,  365,  367. 

Rising  States 
(ship),  353. 

Roe  Galleys,  169. 

Sally,  255. 

Sea  Flower  (ship), 
359. 

Seahorse  (man-of- 
war),  44. 

Sidney  Cove 
(ship),  365. 

Superb  (ship), 

362,  367. 

Three  Friends 
(ketch),  132, 

136. 

Three  Sisters 
(ship),  361,  364, 
365,  367,  370,  373, 
376,  378,  382. 

Triton,  357,  358. 

Two  Brothers 
(ship),  353. 

Unity  (ship),  294. 

Venus  (ship),  361. 

Warren  (sch.), 

295,  299,  303. 

Warren  (ship), 

372  374. 

Washington,  299, 
303. 

Whale,  36. 

William  (brig.), 
131,  231. 

William  and  Henry 
(brig.),  233. 

Vetch, - ,  43. 

VirgU,  - ,  214. 

Wadsworth,  - , 

156, 157, 167, 174. 

Waldo,  Cornelius,  71. 


Waldron,  - ,  141. 

Walker,  - ,  288. 

Wallace,  Wallis,  — , 
65, 128. 

Rebecca,  124. 

Walsh, - ,  178. 

.John,  186. 

Walten,  Waltem,  — , 
163. 

Henry,  163. 

Ward,  - ,  89,  91, 

157,  158, 169,  174, 
284. 

D.,  248. 

Frederick  T.,  192. 

M.  Tabitha,  283. 

Malvina  T.,  179. 

Nathaniel,  6,  201. 

Rachel,  101. 

Sophia  L.,  288. 

Warner,  Capt.,  159, 
162,  163. 

Aaron,  116, 117, 

121. 

Anne  B.,  117. 

Mary  A.,  117. 

William,  116. 

Warrington,  - , 

214. 

Washington,  - , 

293-295,  298-300, 
302. 

George,  67,  72,  184, 
192. 

Waterman, - ,  139. 

Waters, - ,  286. 

Watts,  - ,  66. 

Wayiand,  Hannah, 
282. 

Weave,  see  Wyer. 

Webb,  Web, - ,  93, 

159, 162, 164, 169, 
173. 

Elizabeth  D.,  286. 

Ellen  D.,  285. 

Jonathan,  68. 

Margaret  P.,  284. 

Webster, - ,  182. 

Daniel,  62, 109, 142. 

Ebenezer,  142. 

Wellmen,  - ,  272. 

Wells,  - ,  166. 

Wendell,  Barrett, 
- ,  262. 

Wenham,  de  Wen- 
ham,  Alfred  E., 
149. 


Wentworth,  - ,  45, 

287. 

Wesson, - ,  93, 163. 

West,  - ,  58,  180, 

183,  285. 

Capt.,  65. 

Anna  D.,  288. 
George,  55,  182, 

183. 

Mary,  254. 

Mary  E.,  287. 
Nathaniel,  179. 
William,  65. 
Westland,  Richard, 

12. 

Wetmore,  - ,  285. 

William,  80. 

Whally,  Daniel  C., 
149. 

VV’heatland,  - ,  58, 

287. 

George,  178. 

Wheeler,  - ,  284. 

■Whipple,  - ,  286. 

Whitcher, - ,  274. 

White,  Clarimond  E., 

288. 

D.  A.,  186. 

H.  E.,  304. 

John,  213,  221. 
Joseph,  177. 

Lucy  W.,  213,  223. 
Whitehill,  Walter  M., 
29. 

Whiting,  James,  12. 
John,  12. 

Samuel,  12,  13. 
Walter  R.,  1,  12. 

Whitney, - ,  287. 

Alice  F.,  287. 
Elizabeth,  287. 
Martha  P.,  287. 

Whittier, - ,  141. 

Elizabeth,  328,  329. 
John  G.,  307-347. 
Whittredge,  Whitt- 
ridge,  Elizabeth 
B.,  285. 

Mary  C.,  286. 
Susan  L.,  286. 

Wickllff,  - ,  214. 

W’igglesworth, 
Michael,  39. 

Wilde,  Wildes, - , 

271,  273. 

Grace  H.,  288. 
Robert,  271. 
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Willard,  Jeremiah, 
158. 

Williams, - ,  256. 

Abigail,  74. 

Elizabeth  D.,  287. 

Israel,  32,  33,  239. 

Lizzie,  288. 

Mary  H.,  225. 

Mascoll,  79-81. 

Roger,  191. 

William,  74,  225. 

Willis,  Wyllys, - , 

19, 156, 157, 162, 
165, 168. 

Willmot  Willmott, 
Henry,  94,  164. 

Wilson,  Willson, - , 

273,  288. 

Henry,  325,  344. 

John,  23,  36. 

Woodrow,  388. 

W’inchcombe,  John, 
263. 

Winslow,  Edward, 

101. 


Winthrop,  - ,  13, 

23,  37,  201,  259. 
John,  5,  6,  37,  272. 
Robert  C.,  319,  321, 

Q4O  QAA 

Wise,  .Abigail,  213, 
223. 

Ammi  Ruhami,  213, 

223. 

Henry,  213,  223, 

224. 

Jerem[iah],  213, 
223,  224,  385, 
386. 

John,  201,  203-226, 
Joseph,  203,  213, 
223. 

Lucy,  213. 

Mary,  213,  223, 
Mary  T.,  203. 

Witham,  - ,  163. 

Samuel,  163. 
Wolcott,  Walcott, 

- ,  178. 

E.  A.,  188. 

Wonson,  - ,  107. 


Wood,  - ,  213. 

David,  168. 

John,  13. 

William,  13. 

Woodbury,  Wood- 
berry,  Andrew, 
77, 

Patty,  249. 

Worcester,  William, 
140,  142. 

Wright,  - ,  297, 

298. 

Wurts,  John  S,,  193, 
194. 

Wyer,  Obed,  132. 

Wyllys  see  Willis. 

Yale,  Elihu,  42. 

Young,  Capt.,  357, 
359,  367,  368,  372, 
382. 

Joseph,  75. 

Zenares,  - ,  214. 

Zwingli,  - ,  213. 


